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THE US. BATTLESHIP “MISSOURI” 





(45,000 TONS) CHOSEN FOR THE HISTORIC SCENE OF THE SURRENDER OF THE 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT TO GENERAL MACARTHUR: SHE IS NAMED AFTER THE PRESIDENT’S HOME STATE. 


It was officially announced in Manila that the instrument of the Japanese surrender 
would be signed on August 3! on board the U.S. battleship “ Missouri"’ in Tokyo 
Bay. General MacArthur, who would sign on behalf of the Allies, had arranged to 
reach Tokyo by air three days previously. The “ Missouri," of the “ lowa" class, 
has a standard displacement of 45,000 tons, with a main armament of nine 
16-in. guns. She has a complement of over 2000. The “ Missouri'’ was given the 


honour of being the warship selected by General MacArthur, as it represents the 
President's home state. Accompanying the “ Missouri,"" among others of a powerful 
fleet of warships, were to be present in Tokyo Bay Admiral Fraser's flagship, ‘ Duke 
of York,’ and Admiral Rawlings’ flagship, “‘ King George V,"" both being battleships of 
35,000 tons, with a major armament of ten 14-in. guns, having each a complement 
of 1500. Additional British warships were also present. 
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HE atom bomb is not the most fearful weapon in 
the world. There is one far more terrible. It is 
the cruelty in the human heart. It is not man’s 
ingenuity and his scientific mastery over nature 
that is destroying ,civilisation and is now jeopardising 
the existence of the globe itself. It is his inhumanity 
towards his fellow-men. This is the real evil against 
which we have now to grapple. 

All over the world men, sitting hungry, bruised, 
and spiritually, physically, and mentally diseased amid 
the ruins made by their own past strifes and hatreds, 
are giving full vent to feelings of hatred and desire 
for revenge. That the material evils which have 
caused that hatred and the sufferings which have 
awoken those longings for revenge are titanic it would 
ill become any native of this sheltered isle to deny. 
We in Britain have borne our full share of the battle 
of the last six years, but the fortune of our geography 
and the wisdom of our leaders have saved us from 
horrors which we can scarcely imagine, and which 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Nazidom, are to be blamed for it. But that growing 
and death-like storm of human dust cannot be laid 
by blaming those who caused it. It can only be laid 
by returning, before it is too late, to the principles 
of sound human husbandry. And if those who hold 
political power in Europe do not act promptly, it will 
be too late. 

What are those principles ? The first is clearly set 
out in the opening chapters of Genesis—that profound 
and moving Hebrew allegory of man’s beginning. 
By the sweat of his brow, man is reminded by God, 
he shall alone eat his bread. The immediate and 
overwhelming need in Europe, and the world generally, 
is for men to work, and—after six years of unpre- 
cedented destruction—to work as they have never 
worked before. And as we have not defeated and 
destroyed the Nazi and Fascist slave-drivers merely 
to substitute new totalitarian slave-drivers of another 
kind, we must make certain that the incentives, which 
from the beginning of recorded time have alone 


and encouraged to love: to love their gardens and 
their fields and to tend them; to love their work in 
forge and factory and take pride in it; to love their 
native land and city, and the laws and ideals which 
enshrine and foster human virtues. If they do not 
possess fields and gardens, they should be given them ; 
if the factories in which they work are hideous and 
oppressive, they should be made comely; if their 
country is a chaos and their city a shambles, they should 
be made orderly and peaceful and rebuilt. These 
are truisms and platitudes, but in the orgy of hatred, 
anarchy, and unrest which the Nazi War has loosed 
on Europe, they have been almost universally 
forgotten. 

Above all, we have got to restore a belief in God 
to the world: that is, a belief in the creative moral 
principles which at all times and in all places govern 
man’s nature and, by consequence, man’s lot. Because 
the man-made dogmas, which have been applied from 
time to time to illustrate and give effect to these 
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have fallen with terrible intensity on the peoples of 
Continental Europe. We have not been trampled 
under the boots of a conqueror, seen our womenfolk 
and children driven off to an unknown fate at the 
point of alien bayonets, felt the fiery breath of battle 
in our streets and across our peaceful fields. We know 
nothing of the fear, the sickening shame, the numb 
misery of the conquered. 

But though the reasons why the great plague of 
hate now raging in Europe are plain enough, it is 
essential that it should be stayed. Mr. Bevin's speech 
on Foreign Affairs in the House of Commons—one 
of the greatest enunciations of the historic policy of 
this country that have been delivered in the House 
in our time—made the issues clear. After six years 
of war and oppression, and more of fear and verbal 
violence, large numbers of Europeans have lost the 
habits of law, order, and constructive work. They 
have become nomads or professional rebels, living, 
many of them, by plunder and murder, or ceaselessly 
agitating for political changes. They are no more 
to be blamed for this change in their character than 
the particles of once fruitful soil broken up and dis- 
sipated by destructive earth-exploitation are to be 
blamed for becoming blowing dust. Human erosion 
on a gigantic scale has set in over Europe, and the 
nihilistic agyressions and oppressions of the Nazis, 
and of those whose sterile policy helped to create 


elicited work from free men, are present and operative. 
One of those incentives is security of tenure: the 
knowledge that where a man sows, there will he have 
a reasonable chance of reaping. Another is pride 
and a sense of communal purpose in the community 
or cause for which he is working. So long as the 
elementary principles of human justice are being 
flouted—-and to-day they are being flouted not only 
by hungry and angry mobs, but, as in the days of 
Nazi power, by Governments—security of tenure for 
the industrious husbandman and artisan cannot exist. 
His work is constantly at the mercy of uncertain, 
arbitrary, and unjust forces, and he cannot be expected 
to labour willingly and constructively. And so long 
as frontiers are undecided, and as long as political, 
ideological or religious allegiances are a source of 
danger, communal pride cannot be evoked or directed 
to constructive ends. 

There lies, therefore, on the rulers of Europe, and 
on those who help to form European opinion, a grave 
responsibility to turn men’s minds from thoughts of 
destruction to thoughts of construction—in moral 
terms, from hate to love. At present, in many quarters 
they are still being incited to sterile and useless 
hatreds: against their former enemies and oppressors, 
against collaborators, real or imagined, against political 
opponents of every kind, and even against their 
friends and allies. Instead, they ought to be persuaded 
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principles, have worn threadbare or been perverted; 
many modern thinkers have fallen into the error of 
supposing that these moral principles are non-existent. 
The war has provided a terrible awakening to this 
delusion of the European intelligence. The Gods of 
the Copybook Headings have, in Kipling’s prophetic 
words, with terror and slaughter returned. The moral 
truths which our fathers enshrined for us in pious 
and often slightly absurd images have been fearfully 
vindicated ; ask the humblest member of an infantry 
battalion or of a bomber crew whether it be not true 
that greater love hath no man than this, than that he 
should lay down his life for his friends, and he will 
tell you—if he deigns to answer at all—that you ‘re 
telling him! And God, as a Jewish carpenter’s son 
put it with penetrating insight more than 1900 years 
ago, is Love. The great principle of Love and its 
human exercise can alone ‘banish evil: that is, 
destruction, hatred, loneliness, and all the frustration 
and remorse that evil brings in its train. The 
supreme need of the tortured world to-day is not 
Revenge or Political Orthodoxy or even Justice : 
it is the informing and creative spirit of Love, in 
which are comprised charity, tolerance, liberty, and 
all the other political virtues. It is the task of 
the statesman, by setting before him the priorities 
of home, work, peace, and tolerance, to restore it 
on the ground-level. 
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THE EFFECTS PRODUCED BY THE 
BURSTING OF AN ATOMIC BOMB. 
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AKEN at a range 

of six miles, these 
photographs record the 
historic test which pre- 
ceded the actual drop- 
ping of the two atomic 
bombs on Japan. De- 
scribing the test, Sir 
Geoffrey Taylor, one of 
the group of British 
scientists who worked 
in New Mexico and 
who was present at the 
trial, says: ‘‘ At ex- 
actly the expected 
moment I saw : 
a brilliant ball of fire 
which was brighter 
than the sun. Ina 
second or two it died 
down to a brightness 
which seemed to be 
about that of the 





ee a a 
expand slowly and be- 
gin to rise. ... . Later, 


it developed into a 
huge mushroom-shaped 
cloud and soon reached 
a height of 40,000 ft.”” 
Tokyo radio announced 
a total of 280,000 casu- 
alties following the 
atomic bombs dropped 
on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, with many 
deaths occurring daily 
from burns received. 
Apparently persons 
burned cannot survive, 
because of the un- 
canny effects that the 
bomb produces on the 
human body. Heat- 
ray ripples and “ black 
rain"’ followed the 
bursting of the bomb 
over Hiroshima, and a 
technician at Japan's 
Air Defence G.H.Q. 
found that the ex- 
plosive effect of the 
bomb was “ circular,”’ 
and that it was useless 
to seek shelter from 
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OUR GALLANT LITTLE MINESWEEPERS: A BRANCH OF THE 
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TYPES OF MINESWEEPERS EMPLOYED BY THE ROYAL NAVY DURING THE WAR, IN THE DANGEROUS [4 





does that by any means exhaust the task, for these minesweepers are at present 
busy in clearing the defensive minefields laid round the coasts of the British 
Isles to give protection to merchant ships sailing coastwise In these protective 


Hong Kong, and the same operation is being carried out round the coasts of 
Japan. Out artist's painting shows various types of minesweeper employed by m. 
the Royal Navy. From the foreground the ships shown recede into the distance 


The tremendous volume of work which mine-clearing entails is evidenced by the fields 100,000 mines were laid; and though some of them have broken adrift in 

fact that since VE-Day, 100 minesweepers, organised in eleven flotillas, with | gales and sunk or drifted ashore, many thousands have to be cleared. The same is 

twenty-two others specially built for shallow waters, have up to date swept up | necessary activity is proceeding in the Pacific zone. Minesweeping is being is 

and destroyed over 2000 mines in the home waters round our own shores. Nor | carried out at Penang. Sabang, the Malacca Straits, Shanghai, Singapore and le: 
| 
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[E ROYAL NAVY FOR WHICH THE WAR IS NOT YET AT AN END. 


CIAL ArTIsT, C. E. TuRNER. 











TASK OF REMOVING MINES: AT PRESENT CLEARING BRITISH SHORES AND AREAS IN ASIATIC WATERS. 


where early types, converted from peacetime service-trawlers and pleasure | during the 1914-18 war), and beyond the ‘ Algerine "' are three little fellows 
ft in steamers, are shown. In the left foreground the stern of a modern minesweeper the motor minesweepers. Note the Kango Hammer on the stems of the centre 
same is shown with a close-up of her gun and the drum on which the ‘‘sweep'"’ cable | ships. Beyond the fairway buoy, heading seaward, are the trawler minesweepe 
being is wound,. floats on port and starboard, with marker flags, kites, cranes and fair- | also two converted paddle-steamers. The sketch of the stern of the minesweeper 
and | leads, etc. On the right, a modern “ Algerine''-class Fleet minesweeper leads in the left foreground was made by our artist on board the Canadian shi; 
s of a ship of the ‘‘ Bangor” class followed by a “ Halcyon."’ Beyond the Fleet ‘ Wasaga."' Minesweeping is, of course, a very hazardous task, and during the 
i by minesweepers are ships of the sloop class and “‘ Albany’ class (the latter designed war losses in ships and personnel have necessarily been considerable 
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confirming it 
once more. It 
wasn’t long ago 
that I reviewed 
in this place 
Sir Osbert Sitwell’s ‘‘ Left Hand, Right Hand,” 
in which, very nostalgically (and none the worse 
for that, in a temporarily decaying civilisation, 
against the decay of which it is the duty of all 
of us to fight), the author remembered what now 
seem the palmy days of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward VII. Sir Osbert’s settings were 
mainly English, with occasional trips abroad. 
But here is an author who spent her first 
sixteen years in the Shan States in Northern 
Burma. She feels about those remote parts, lately 
overrun by the Japanese, and_ shortly to 
be completely ‘‘ modernised,’’ precisely as 
Sir Osbert feels about the Derbyshire and the 
Scarborough of his youth. She loved her first 
home: the people in it, the scenery, and the 
humblest flowers on its hillsides, and it is an 
anguish to her that everything now is changed. 
She might «almost have called her book “A 
Sitwell in the Shan States.’’ It is, alas, the 
general experience. The Paradises of our youth 
are always Lost. The last time I went to Tintagel 
(and I, symbolically, was driving a car), I en- 
countered shacks and sheds called ‘‘ Ye Olde 
Queen Guenervere Tea House,’’ and “ Ye Sir 
Lancelot Petrol Station,’’ and turned away, 
depressed, without ever penetrating to the ruins 
of the old castle on the cliffs, around which 
the seagulls circle and cry as they did when 
King Mark dwelt therein, and Tristram and 
Iseult arrived, having drunk that inexorable 
potion of love 
Mrs. Thorp’s narrative has a double pungency. 
For, in some regards, her childhood’s home 
resembled ours. The birds fly whither they 
will, and the seeds of the 
plants go whither the winds 
may bear them, whatever 
the shape of the local in- 
habitants’ noses or the colour 
of their skins. She says 
that when Taunggyi came into 
the ‘news, and there was 
fighting in its streets, it came 
to her with a shock, because 
she knew “each clump of 
bamboos"’ (exotic enough 
for most of us, but natural 
to her as the gorse is to 
us), but also that she had 
‘‘ picked harebells and wild 
raspberries on the hills around 
the town.’ She says again, 
** Machine-guns in that bend 
of the road where once white 
violets grew among maiden- 
hair-fern,’’ and the touch of 
nature, which makes the whole 
world kin, comes in again, 
although, in our’ English 
springtime, the white violets 
grow in the hedges and the 
maidenhair in conservatories. 
The authoress, on her title- 
page, quotes Housman’s poem : 


MRS. ELLEN THORP, AUTHOR OF 
‘* QUIET SKIES ON SALWEEN,” THE 
“OOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Into my heart an air that 


“ HEY change 

the sky but 
- not the soul—or 
heart — or spirit’ 
was the Latin 
phrase. And here 
is a strange book, 
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AN ENGLISH CHILDHOOD IN THE SHAN STATES. 
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“QUIET SKIES ON SALWEEN”: By ELLEN THORP.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


Italy, and Japan: places from which the boys, at 
the dictates of the townsfolk, are reluctantly dragged 
into wars about which they know nothing. 

Throughout this book there is this odd mixture 
of likeness and unlikeness. The author herself, in 
a chapter headed ‘‘ Pagodas and Parsons,’’ states it. 
She says: ‘‘ Looking back on my childhood I realise 


THE EVACUATION OF BURMESE CIVILIANS WHEN SITTANG WAS 
A BATTLE AREA: THE VILLAGERS DRIVING THEIR OXEN TO SAFETY. 


In the Sittang battle area, when British forces were smashing remaining Japanese 
resistance shortly before the enemy’s surrender, our anxiety was the care of the 
Burmese villagers. The Japanese had occupied their villages, using the civilian 
| among as protection against British mbing and shelling. Over 5000 

urmese, together with their stock, were safely evacuated from the battle area. 








garden borders, the oaks and pine-trees, the home- 
made bread, and strawberries and cream. One 
visitor, a charming missionary from Rangoon, wrote 
these lines in my autograph album : 


For in this bit of land I ’ve found 

A flowery piece of England’s ground, 
With English speech and English ways 
And children playing English plays. .. . 

“English songs, and on Sunday evenings 
the prayer that is for ever England, ‘ Lighten 
our darkness we beseech Thee, O Lord.’ Yes, 
but cannas and bamboos grew in the garden 
also, and snakes slid under the rose-bushes, and 
the call of the monastery gongs drifted on the 
evening haze, and beyond the garden railings 
which fenced in this bit of England lay the 
world of Buddhism, and we breathed in the air 
of that alien world and it became a part of our 
being. 

“Of us children, I mean. For the grown- 
ups, that world of Burma and Buddha must 
necessarily have existed parallel with and alien 
to their own English heritage. But we grew up 
in it and it was our own world, and to some 
extent will always remain so. I am not imply- 
ing that I was or am or ever could be a 
Buddhist or a theosophist. But what child could 
be born in, and live for sixteen unbroken years 
in a land which is as steeped in the religion 
as the people of Burma is, and remain untouched 
by it, nor absorb something of its spirit? Pagodas 
and Buddhas, and bells and the sacred duck and 
gongs and the Water Festival ; these will always 
be friendly and familiar concepts; they are part 
of the background of my life, that background 
acquired unconsciously during the formative years 
of childhood, and are mixed up with Cinderella 
and my first paint-box, and the ‘ Light of the 
World,’ and doing sums, and being told to eat 
with my mouth closed.” 

There is a precious record here of a remote 
civilisation, now swamped, in which the old crafts, 
of wood-workers, and builders, and silversmiths, 
flourished as here in the Middle Ages. But there 
is something else: there is an English childhood 
in the Shan States, and it may never happen 
again. I say ‘‘ may never,’’ because I don’t 
know, in this strange, welter- 
ing world. But, before the 
Japanese intrusion, with all 
its cunning talk about libera- 
tion, nationalist movements 
were stirring in all those Far 
Eastern countries governed by 
the English, the French and 
the Dutch—though less than 
elsewhere, I think, in the 
Dutch Dominions. The Japs 
will have left a legacy behind 
them. It seems likely that 
in Burma, and still more in 
Annam, Cochin China and 
Cambodia, the ardent spirits 
(the mass of peasants only 
want to be left alone) may 
start appealing to the Atlantic 
Charter and saying, rather 
forcibly, that they don’t want 
to get rid of one Occupying 
alien Power in order to 
receive the return of another. 
The wave of nationalism which 
swept over Europe in the 
nineteenth century is sweep- 
ing over Asia now. But, 
according to our author, 
plus ¢a change. Liberated, 
those countries will still be 
Westernised. “ Little Khun 


kills . 

From that far country BRITISH AND BURMESE LEADERS MEET AT RANGOON FOR DISCUSSIONS ON THE FUTURE OF BURMA: Ohn of the jewelled necklace, 

blows ; SIR PAW TUN ADDRESSING THE MEETING. whom I met twenty - five 

What are those blue remem- Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, Governor of Burma, recently held a conference with Burmese leaders to discuss the future plans for years ago, went from the 

bered hills, Burma as set out in a White Paper. The conference was held on board a British warship in Rangoon Harbour, and was chiefs’ school to study law at 
What spires, what farms attended on the British side by Lieut.-General F. A. M. Browning (representing Lord Louis Mountbatten), Lieut.-General Sir . q ; : 

; I 9 Montagu Stopford, G.O.C. Twelfth Army; Major-General H. E. Rance, Chief Civil Affairs Officer, Burma! and advisers and Cambridge; he married an 

are those ? secretaries. Representing Burma were Sir Paw Tun, Prime Minister of that country at the time of the Japanese invasion, and English girl who is now his 


U. Tin Tut, the senior Burmese member of the Indian Civil Service, both of whom were evacuated to India in 1942; and 


The spires were pagodas: 
the farms were farms as 


they are all the world over, even in Germany, and 





** Quiet Skies on Salween.” By Ellen Thorp, (Jonathan Cape ; 


* lL) 


nineteen prominent men representing various political groups. 


in what a queer mixture our life was stirred. Visitors 
coming up to Taunggyi from Lower Burma exclaimed 
with delight at the ‘ Englishness * of our surroundings, 
at the roses and heliotrope and delphiniums in the 


mahadevi at Mong-Mit.”’ 
“It's a Woolworth world, 


my masters,” I am tempted to exclaim. And 
then I remember the atomic bomb, which 
definitely does not favour the crowded, urbanised 
countries 
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MR. L. Tf. CROWLEY, HEAD OF THE FEDERAL ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, WHO RECENTLY ANNOUNCED THE CESSATION 
OF ALL SUPPLIES UNDER LEND-LEASE. 


It was announced formally at the White House on August 21 that orders had been 
given by President Truman to Mr. Crowley to cancel all outstanding contracts for 
Lend-Lease, except where Allied Governments were willing to make payment or where 
it would be in’ the interest of the United States to complete them. Mr. Truman 
has authorised Mr. Crowley to negotiate with the countries which have been bene- 
ficiaries under Lend-Lease for the sale to them of American supplies now stock-piled 


or on their way abroad. Mr. Crowley was born in Wisconsin, where, at Madison, 
he heads various business concerns, and holds positions on municipal bodies such as 
the City Board of Health. He is a member of the Democratic Party, and was 
Alien Property Custodian before being appointed Lend-Lease Administrator 
Mr. Crowley is not an enemy of Lend-Lease, but rather its defender against home 
critics. (4m exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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JAPANESE EMISSARIES IN 





REPRESENTATIVES TO ARRANGE FOR THE PLANS OF SURRENDER: THE FIRST 
ENEMY "PLANE LANDING AT IE, OKASHIMA, FOR MANILA. (By Radio.) 





BEHIND AN AMERICAN 
(By Radio.) 


DELEGATION AT NICHOLS FIELD, MANILA: 
TAKASHIRG, KAWABE, CHIEF ENEMY REPRESENTATIVE. 


\ 


i 


MAJ.-GENERAL CHARLES A, WILLOUGHBY, OF GENERAL MACARTHUR’S STAFF (RIGHT), CONDUCTING 
THE JAPANESE DELEGATION FROM NICHOLS FIELD, MANILA, FROM THE U.S, TRANSPORT. (By Radio.) 


The first surrender talks started in Manila at 9 p.m. on August 19 and lasted five hours, after many 
delays. Led by Lieut.-General Takashiro Kawabe, Vice-Chief of the Japanese General Staff, and sixteen 
other envoys, they were received frigidly by Lieut.-General R. K. Sutherland, General MacArthur's Chief of 
Staff. Kawabe, a diminutive little man of 5 ft. 4 in., was four days late, a Japanese attempt, it was 
said, to save “ face" which failed to do so. General MacArthur was not present. It took the envoys twelve 
hours to fly to Manila, changing from Japanese machines at le, Okashima, and talks started three hours 
after their arrival. They were told these were only preliminary talks, and were called upon to give full 
details of airfields, harbours and troop emplacements, which they gave satisfactorily. They arrived at 
Nichols Field wearing pistols and ceremonial Samurai swords, and at the City Hall they were permitted 
to wear their swords but had to surrender their pistols. Only six were allowed to enter the conference 
room, and they had first to deposit their swords also. 
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BRITAIN’'S NEW LIGHT AIRCRARFT-CARRIERS. 


Details of the new light aircraft-carriers serving with the British Pacific Fleet have only now been 
released, and below we include three of the new class, “Colossus,” “Glory” and “ Venerable,” a fourth 
of those named beifig ‘“ Vengeance.” They are a small version of the larger naval carriers and have 
a designed speed of 25 knots, and besides being able to operate with the Fleet, they are of an ideal size 
for convoy protection duties. They carry thirty-three aircraft. Amenities for the crews include the latest 
central messing system, a cinema, recreation rooms and up-to-date sick bay facilities. These new additions 
to the Royal Navy were among the vast armada—the- greatest collection of warships ever assembled— 
which formed part of Admiral Halsey’s Anglo-American Fleet in Tokyo Bay, led by the mighty 45,000-ton 
battleship “ Missouri,” on which the Japanese were to sign their nation’s surrender. This armada was 
said to amount to 300 in all. A special double-page drawing of H.M.S. “Colossus” appears in our 
centre and two following pages in this issue. 





* cocossus,”” ONE OF THE LATEST TYPE GF LIGHT FLEET CARRIERS, NOW IN THE 


H.M.S. 
: PACIFIC, SHE CARRIES THIRTY-BHREE AIRCRAFT, AND CAN STEAM..25- KNOTS. 





* GLorY, ANOTHER OF THE “COLOSSUS "’-CLASS OF LIGHT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 
THEY ARE A SMALLER VERSION OF THE BIG NAVAL~ CARRIERS. 


H.M.S. 





LIGHT FLEET 
ARE IN 


CARRIER CLASS. THESE SHIPS, 
THE PACIFIC OFF JAPAN. 


OF THE 
PROTECTION, 
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‘ VENERABLE,” 
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SCRAPBOOK OF THE WEEK: 
EVENTS TOUCHING ON THE DEFEAT OF JAPAN. 


ONE OF THE BRITISH SHIPS IN THE ALLIED ARMADA WHICH ANCHORED IN SAGAMI BAY, 


ON AUGUST 27—H.M.S. “* KING GEORGE V.” 


With Battle Ensign flying, Admiral Halsey’s fleet of 112 British and U.S. warships sailed into its 
anchorage in Sagami Bay, just outside the entrance to Tokyo Bay, at 5.30 a.m., B.S.T., on August 27 
—the first act in the occupation of Japan had been completed. The Allied ships were led by 
Japanese pilots, who met the U.S. battleship ‘‘ Missouri,”” Admiral Halsey’s flagship, 20 miles out at 
sea. The British ships in the fleet are the battleships “Duke of York” and “King George V.’, 


Es, Abas POS 





HONG KONG SURRENDERS TO THE BRITISH: A 


A message from General MacArthur to the Japanese Imperial Headquarters, recently broadcast from 
Manila, said: “ The Japanese forces in Hong Kong will surrender to Rear-Admiral Harcourt, Royal 
Navy, at a time subsequent to August 31 and in accordance with arrangements made directly by 
Admiral Harcourt.”” From Chungking came the message, “China is not willing to send troops to 





PEACE CELEBRATIONS IN SYDNEY: SEARCHLIGHTS PLAYING ON THE ANZAC MEMORIAL 
DURING AUSTRALIA'S Vj FESTIVITIES. 


Sydney, like London, had its premature peace celebrations as well as its official end-of-the-war-with- 
apan festivities, but Sydney was more boisterous than London, and the thousands of revellers, with 
=. men prominent, cheered, danced, clattered tin cans, and lit fires in the streets. Several shop 
windows were broken and firemen trying to put out fires were stoned. Police reinforcements had to 
clear the crowds. Sydney, in fact, went mad when the surrender of Japan was first announced. 





JUST OUTSIDE TOKYO, H.M.S. “‘ DUKE OF YORK,” WHICH ENTERED SAGAMI 
RAY IN THE IMMEDIATE COMPANY OF THE “ MISSOURI.” 
the cruisers ‘“‘ Newfoundland” and ‘‘ Gambia,” and the destroyers “ Whelp,” “‘ Wager,” “Nizam” and 


“Napier.” “Gambia” is a New Zealand vessel and “ Nizam" and “Napier” are Australian. The 
“Duke of York,” the flagship of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, commander of the British Pacific Fleet, 


entered the bay in the immediate company of the “ Missouri.” The Allied ships will remain in 
Sagami Bay while about thirty-eight minesweepers sweep the surrounding waters and Tokyo Bay itself. 
Te 





VIEW OF THE TOWN AND HARBOUR FROM THE PEAK. 


accept the surrender of Hong Kong lest this should arouse Allied misunderstanding.” Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek hopes that China and Britain, through legal procedure and the demand of the times, 
will effect a rational settlement of the Hong Kong question. Hong Kong was invaded by Japanese 
air, sea and land forces, after the attack on Hawaii, and capitulated on December 26, 1941. 





A PICTURE OF DEFEAT: WITH HER DECKS A SHAMBLES, THE JAPANESE BATTLESHIP 


, 


“HYUGA™ RESTING ON THE BOTTOM OF THE INLAND SEA NEAR NASAKE SHIMA 


The Japanese battleship “ Hyuga,” battered and sunk by U.S. and British navy aircraft attached to the 


Third Fleet on July 24 last, had a standard displacement of 29,990 tons and a complement of 1360 
Her length is (o.a.) 683 ft., her beam 94 ft., and her maximum draught 28§ ft. Now she lies on the 
bottom of the inland sea near Nasake Shima, symbolic of the defeat of Japan and the loss of the major 


part of her fleet 
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MID the tremendous events since the 
beginning of May, affairs in Norway 
have naturally been somewhat neglected. 
I myself had but a hazy notion of what was 
taking place there, and I dare say that most 
people in the United Kingdom are in the 
same position. I have now returned from 
a twelve-days visit, much of which was 
spent in air, land and sea travel. Everyone 
was kindness itself to me, beginning with the 
Allied Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Andrew Thorne, 
with whom I spent several days at Gimle, the ornate country 
hduse outside Oslo which was the home of Quisling. We 
most of us study Norwegian geography on small-scale 
maps, but even large-scale maps do not give a good idea 
of the difficulties of travel. The most northerly point 
I reached was Tromsé6, about 750 miles from Oslo as the 
crow flies. All road distances in Norway are, however, 
greatly increased by the windings, added to which. the 
ferries cause long delays. The quickest way to get about 
is by seaplane, and it was thus that I made most of my 
journey from Tromsé. as far southward as Trondhjem, 
leaving a run of ten-and-a-half-hours in a car down through 
the Gudbrandsdaalen and some of the finest scenery in 
the world, to Oslo. And even air travel is not all easy in 
Northern Norway. Our old German Ju. 52 seaplane had 
to come down on the water in the Folden Fjord owing to 
thick weather. The wireless was not working properly, 
and those awaiting us in Trondhjem were more than a little 
worried before we arrived, three hours overdue. Our 
light-hearted Norwegian crew fished off one of the wings, 
fortunately without success, or the delay might have been 
longer. 
In early May there were two German armies in Norway, 
numbering 300,000 
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AFTERMATH OF. WAR: 


A VISIT TO THE BRITISH ARMY IN NORWAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


alleged. Their commander, General Boehme, has a four- 
roomed hut, which also houses his orderly officer and 
batman. Their clothes are threadbare and dirty. Their 
ration scale is low, though men on hard work are given— 
or, rather, draw from the large stocks in hand—some 
extra food. 

To my mind, the scheme has a touch of audacious genius in 
its originality. If British and American troops had attempted 


the physical process of disarming forces several times 


their own number, unfortunate incidents would have arisen. 
As it is, there have been practically none. There have been 
occasional protests from the German headquarters on this 
matter or that, but no refusal to obey orders. The surest 
spur to endeavour has been found to be a reflection upon 
their professional competence, and any suggestion that 
their staff work is below the expected standard has produced 
speedy and favourable reactions. The danger, apparent 
at first sight, that the Wehrmacht might be left with too 
good a conceit of itself, vanishes when the circumstances 
are examined more closely. As sections of the staffs become 
redundant they-are removed, ,.and the senior officers among 
them, who have no prospects of repatriation at present, 
pass into confinement. War criminals known or suspected, 
the Waffen S.S. and the Gestapo are segregated. And every 
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in small tents until they embark. But at the 
end of a day’s “ screening "’ there are generally 
a number of men who have failed to pass 
through the meshes and have been switched 
out of the current to await further examina- 
tion, and if necessary to be retained. 

All this entails a great deal of work, 
however large a proportion of it the Germans 
can be made to do themselves. Much of 
this falls upon Brigadier F. W. Sanders, 
commanding the most northerly British brigade in the 
Tromsé zone, Brigadier H. G. Smith, in the Trondhjem zone, 
and their troops. These two brigades are composed of 
men who were formerly anti-aircraft gunners, above the 
average age of the British Army, and in many cases married. 
They do not look upon their life in Norway as a picnic, 
and it lacks the amenities which come the way of the troops 
quartered about Bergen and Oslo. It has been an excep- 
tional summer and is still remarkably warm even as far 
north as Tromsé, but in three or four months the temperature 
will drop to 20 or 30 below freezing-point. It has, 
however, been an interesting experience, and I feel sure 
that many men who are not particularly enjoying it now 
will be glad in after-life that they passed through it. In 
Southern Norway the airborne troops have had a gayer 
time, with plenty of sun-bathing, but they also have their 
duties, and in particular are called upon for a considerable 
number of guards. They are almost as brown as the 
Norwegians, who knock off work at 4 p.m. and pour down 
to the sea to bathe and lie in the sun. From the British 
pdint of view—though not theirs—the water is rather 
too cold even on days when one can lie on the rocks for 
hours on end in broiling sun. The work is shared by a very 
fine American contingent, which is also under General 

Thorne’s orders. 





men. They were 
the only undefeated 
German forces and 
took pride in the 
fact. They were 
short of oil and coal, 
but of little else, 
and possessed large 
reserves of food and 
ammunition. The 
coast was defended 
by vast minefields 
and about 450 
batteries. The 

‘Norwegian 
Fortress"" was a 
reality, and had 
there been a dom- 
inating and fanatical 
personality among 
the Germans, it could 
probably have been 
defended for some 
months, during 
which every blow 
dealt the Germans 
would have hurt the 
Norwegians more 
than them. It is 
now known that the 
German Chief of the 
Staff advocated a 
fight to a finish, 
but was overruled. 
A great deal has 
been owed, not only 
then but throughout, 
to the two officers of 
General Thorne’s 
staff, Brigadier R. 
Hilton and Colonel 
R. A. Hay, who flew 
over in a flying-boat 
and arranged the 
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Some of the 
| dumps of German 
* arms -and = equip- 
ment form remark- 
able spectacles. The 
larger cover acres 
of ground and in- 
clude fleets of 
vehicles, among 
which the _half- 
tracked are promin- 
ent; endless rows 
of guns, including a 
large proportion of 
the well - known 
88-mm. ; and many 
other weapons. Much 
of this equipment is 
in a bad way, 
because the Ger- 
mans in Norway 
received few or no 
replacements and 
were even Called 
upon, I understand, 
to send a great deal 
of their best material 
back to Germany 
after the smashing 
of Rundstedt’s 
armies in Lower 
Normandy. Never- 
theless, there is a 
lot that is valuable, 


oe es eK a we ana the Norwegians 
tice Sees will have their pick 

Pn Tig LN ; of this when the 

2 Fee all Germans have been 
SS finally cleared out 
: a and our forces also 


o- go home. They will 
also come in for 
food, tobacco, drink, 
medical supplies, 








capitulation with 
General Boehme, the THE FQUIVALENT OF OUR L.C.T.S: 
GermanCommander- 


in-( hief. By acom- These craft, known as F-boats, were used a lot duri 
bination of firmness  .one shown was sketched by Lieut. Stephen Bone at Skiboln, on Lyngen Fjord, in the far north of Norway. 
and tact, they got comments on the traces of the German occupation still to be found in parete, ant and says that “ 
‘ 4 ied are the I6-in. battery near Harstat (drawn b 
every order Carrie such as the range-finding apparatus, is proba’ 


out quickly and 
efficiently. Hf, to 
take an example, the Germans protested that they were 
being left short of armed regimental police, Colonel Hay, 
a former Assistant Military Attaché in Berlin, would say 
blandly that he had not realised how low German discipline 
had fallen. General Thorne himself has been Military 
Attaché in Germany, and his knowledge not only of the 
Germans, but also of the Scandinavian countries which 
came within the sphere of his office, has also been invaluable. 
The situation within a few days of the arrival of Brigadier 
Hilton was somewhat delicate. There were 300,000 armed 
Germans and the merest handful of Allied troops, the first 
contingent of which were drawn from the air-landing 
brigade of the famous 1st Airborne Division, commanded 
by Major-General R. E, Urquhart. The Germans, 
evacuating the towns, went into the camps which they 
themselves had established all over the country, and in 
which they were packed tightly until the process of repatria- 
tion began. Their headquarters and telephone system were 
left them, and they carried out their own administration 
under British orders, They stacked their arms and equip- 
ment neatly in a number of dumps. They sent out their own 
working parties to repair a great number of small bridges 
and culverts which they themselves had destroyed. They 
swept the mines which they themselves had laid along the 
coast, suffering not a few casualties in the task. In the 
Tromsé and Trondhjem zones they supplied much of the 
road transport, including staff cars, for which they provided 
the drivers, and launches, for which they provided the 
engineers. They never lived in luxury, as has been absurdly 


Lieut. Stephen Bone and 


GERMAN LANDING CRAFT AT SKIBOLN, NORTHERN NORWAY, 


HORSES ACROSS THE FJORDS. 


position.” (From a drawing by Lieut. {Sp} Stephen Bone, R.N.V 


man before he sails for home—generally in a German ship— 
goes through the final process of “ screening,’ from which 
he emerges to embark an awed and probably even frightened 
individual, separated from his unit, a mere member of 
a batch made up ad hoc. No, the soldier of the Wehrmacht 
leaves Norway with little doubt in his mind that he belongs 
to a defeated and helpless nation. 

The last figure I was given for the number of men already 
repatriated was 125,000, but it has probably increased 
considerably since then. The last stage is carried out in 
specially designed camps, in which each man is passed 
from compartment to compartment. He undergoes 
a medical examination before passing into a chamber 
where a German forces ‘ delousing" powder into his 
clothes with a pump. Officers are treated in just the same 
way; in fact, many of the German orderlies give them 
an extra dose. Next, he is searched by British personnel. 
Then he is interrogated about valuables in his possession : 
for example, if he has a watch with someone's else's name 
on it he will not be allowed to take it with him. Then 
he has to pass a Norwegian policeman with a card index, 
and if his name should be found to have any black mark 
or query against it he will not get through. Then comes the 
* screening " itself, which amounts to a cross-examination 
about his antecedents, very severe if he has been, let us say, 
an officer of the Hitler Youth. Meanwhile, in another room 
full particulars of him have been typed by German clerks 
on a nominal roll, a copy of which goes toGermany. Finally, 


he and the rest of his batch are segregated in a pen and sleep 


* Among many impressive traces. . . 


paint, glass, electric 


USED FOR FERRYING VEHICLES AND equipment, and 


machinery of various 


the German occupation of Norway, where so many ferries are needed to cross the innumerable fjords. The Sorts, though the 
“The Times” military correspondent, writing recently, amount of consurm- 


the two which are outstanding able stores which 


rep opposite) and the submarine pens at Trondheim. The battery and its accessories, . “ " 
y the finest thing of its kind in the at aes and it almost beats the Ls emenae how it was erected in its present lofty they inherit will 


depend upon how 

long it takes to 
get rid of the Germans, who are at present living upon their 
own accumulations. The Norwegian town population is 
down to a low ration standard, but is better off in this 
respect than most of the European peoples. The farmers 
and their families are in a better position. The average 
Norwegian farm is smali, and it is often a matter of wonder- 
ment how a living is obtained from a plot of a few acres. 
especially in the north. Nevertheless, these little Arctic 
holdings do support a fit and hardy race, and also one which 
is well educated, with a high percentage of university 
graduates. 

Among the various problems with which the Allies-have 
been faced in Norway, in addition to the major problem 
of the Germans, bas been the presence in the country of 
nearly 10,000 foreign civilians, over 30,000 foreigners 
serving in the Wehrmacht, and about 90,000 Allied prisoners 
of war. The Russians were repatriated quickly with 
Swedish aid, but, as so often happens nowadays, there 
remain the distressing cases of homeless men—Poles and 
Balts especially—who do not wish to return to their 
respective countries. So far, none has been forced to go 
back against his will, but they cannot be left in Norway 
when the British and American forces depart, which will 
be as soon as ever they can get their work done. The 
optimists declare that it should be completed by the autumn, 
but I am a bit doubtful on the subject. It seems to me 
probable that a force, though perhaps one smaller than 
that in Norway at present, may have to stay in the country 
through the winter. , 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR 
IN NORWAY: 


NARVIK DEFENCE 
MEASURES, AND 
THE “TIRPITZ” AWASH. 


From Drawincs BY Lievt.( Sp.) STEPHEN Bone, R.N.V:R. 


ERY few batteries in Europe consist of guns 

as large as the 16-im. gun, one of a battery 
of four, shown in the drawing reproduced here. 
The guns were placed by the Germans at Harstad, 
in Northern Norway; so as to command the 
northern entrance to Ofoten Fjord and Narvik. 
The labour invclved of installing them must 
have been immense and their elaborate camou- 
flage is thorough. Each gun is covered with an 
“* umbrella” carefully constructed to resemble 
a natural knoll, and the birch-trees that crown 
the knoll are dummies fitted with “* leaves "’ made 
of a translucent green plastic. Describing his 
visit to the sunken German battleship “. Tirpitz,"’ 
Lieut. Bone said that he spent some time walk- 
ing about on the bottom of the ship and then 
penetrated into the interior through holes cut 
by the Germans to enable them to recover bodies 
and salvage valuable instruments. One of the 
starboard mess decks is accessible and part of 
the starboard engine-room. This drawing shows 
the starboard propeller bracket—the propeller 
itself having been removed by the Germans— 
and on the right of the picture the starboard 
bilge keel. Lieut. Bone goes on to say that close 
examination of the part of the ship above water 
reveals cracks in certain of the plates which are 
evidently due to the earlier attacks by Barracuda 
aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm or by midget 
submarines. These cracks have been patched 

from the inside. 


HOW NARVIK WAS DEFENDED: A 16-IN. GUN, ONE OF A BATTERY OF FOUR, HEAVILY CAMOUFLAGED AND PLACED SO AS TO COMMAND THE ENTRANCE TO NARVIK 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
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n HITLERS 
HOME 
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ALLIED GENERALS AT HITLER'S FORMER BERCHTESGADEN HOME: GENERAL MARK CLARK ™ 
POINTING OUT INTERESTING FEATURES FROM BESIDE THE DAMAGED VILLA, 


The four generals in command of the Allied Armies occupying Austria met for the first time in 
Salzburg-on August 20 last. From there, with General Mark Clark acting as host, the Generals went 
on a tour of Berchtesgaden and the Eagle’s Nest, situated a short distance inside Bavaria from 
Salzburg. The Allied commanders also attended the famous Salzburg musical festival, resumed after 
a break of several years. Our picture shows~Hitler’s former home, battered by Allied bombing. 
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RED DEVILS IN AN OSLO VICTORY PARADE: H.M. KING HAAKON 


PARADED IN THE PALACE 
Allied victory over Japan was celebrated on August 18 by an Allied Military Parade in Oslo, when 


3000 British, American and Norwegian troops paraded before King ‘Haakon at the Royal Palace. 
Speaking to the assembled troops, his Majesty said: “ the occasion of Japan’s acceptance of 
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MEN OF THE FAMOUS BRITISH FIRST AIRBORNE DIVISION, 
GROUNDS AS PART OF THE 
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A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN UNFAMILIAR SURROUNDINGS: THE CHANGING 


AT BRITISH H.Q., VIENNA. 


The changing of the guard at Schonbrunn Palace, Britist H.Q. in Vienna, took place for the first time 

on August 6, when the 2nd Battalion, the Lancashire Fusiliers, took over from No. 2771 ,Squadron R.A.F. 

Regiment. The band of the 4th Hussars played during the ceremony. Our picture shows the old guard, 

before the change, on parade, with the beautiful old Castle in the background, a fitting setting for the 
British occupation force in Austria’s capital. 


OF THE GUARD 





AMONG THE 3000 ALLIED TROOPS WHO 


CELEBRATIONS FOLLOWING THE END OF THE WAR. 
unconditional surrender and the return of peace on earth, it is a great joy for me to express to you, 
as representatives of the Allied troops, my congratulations on this wonderful achievement. .. .” 
The British Ist Airborne Division, the famous “ Red Devils,” are now on their way home. 





THE HIGHLAND CELEBRATION OF THE BICENTENARY OF THE RISING 
THE CEREMONY ROUND THE MONUMENT AT GLEN FINNAN, 


ust 200 years ago the standard of Prince Charles Edward was raised beside the east shore of Loch 

hiel, at the mouth of Glen Finnan. The site of the celebration, the first*for six years, was the tall 

memorial shown in our picture, and the two chief speakers were Lochiel and Lord James Murray, 

who recalled that his ancestor, the Marquis fe Tullibardine, had raised the Prince's standard on that 
istoric spot. 


OF 1745: 





GERMANS LEAVE CZECHOSLOVAKIA: THE TREK IS ON--GERMAN FAMILIES WALKING 


THEIR COVERED WAGONS AS THE LONG JOURNEY TO GERMANY BEGINS. 


The plan which is to free Czechoslovakia of German refugees is now being carried out, and Silesians who 

fled into Czechoslovakia ahead of the advancing Russians during the last days of the war are now being 

returned to their homes. Starting from the Czech town of Strakonice, the Silesians, travelling in vehicles 

of every description, and many on foot, have = i long trek to Germany, taking their animals 
with them. 


BESIDE 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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LORD HALIFAX. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. PHILIP NEAME, V.C. 
On August 25, at the Bar of the Royal 
Court at Guernsey, General Neame was 
sworn in as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
island. After the administration of the 
oath of office, a salute of fifteen guns was 
fired, and the flag broken at the masthead. 








se 








——— 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR EDWARD GRASETT. 
Simultaneously with the swearing-in of 
Lieut.-General Neame as _ Lieutenant- 
Governor of Guernsey, General Grasett 
was sworn in as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jersey. General Grasett won the D.S.O. 
and the M.C. in the 1914-18 War. 


-------__-__-___-_____ _-_- —____-_____ 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR G. BROMET?. 

The King has approved the appointment 

of Air Vice-Marshal Bromett as Lieutenant 

Governor of the Isle of Man in succession 

to Vice-Admiral Lord Granville. Air 

Vice-Marsha! Bromet: was a key man in 
the anti -U- boat campaign. 














As a result of the abrupt termination by the, United States of Lend-Lease, which, vin the words 
of the Prime~ Minister, placed this country “in a very serious financial position,” it has been subject. In the meantime, more immediate contact had been made in the States by Sir Henry 
announced that Lord Halifax on his return to the U.S. would be accompanied by Lord Keynes Self (who has been head of the British Raw Materials Mission in Washington since 1944). 














LORD KEYNES. SIR HENRY SELF. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES AT BALLATER STATION TALKING TO THE OFFICERS OF THE GUARD, WHICH 
WAS DRAWN FROM SIX HIGHLAND REGIMENTS, 
When the King and Queen, accompanied by the Princesses, arrived at Ballater Station for their holiday at 
Balmoral Castle, they were greeted by hundreds of holiday-makers, and Ballater was decorated with flags and 
taping. Pipers from the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders played to welcome the Royal Family. 
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AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR HARRIS. SIR RONALD LINDSAY. 

Sir Arthur Harris, who has been Air Officer Com- { =; Sir Ronald Lindsay, who died at Bournemouth on 

manding-in-Chief, Bomber Command, since February + August 21 at the age of sixty-eight, was British Am- 

1942, and who was the man responsible for the R.A.F.’s {| | bassador in Washington from 1930 to 1939 and 

massive “ saturation” raids on Germany, will relin- previously Ambassador in Berlin and Constantinople. 
: quish his command next month and shortly afterwards i Educated at Winchester, he maintained the best 
ieiieieneenenenenenenenennemene retire from the Royal Air Force. i traditions of British diplomacy, aes — 

He will be succeeded by Sir | | and was a notable figure in 


Norman Bottomley. } 3 any assembly. 























MR. ROBERT H. BRAND. 


and Mr. Robert Brand and other officials charged as a mission to engage in negotiations on the 
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LORD CHATTISHAM. 
Better known to many as Sir William 
Brass and as the Conservative Member for 
Clitheroe from 1922, Lord Chattisham, who 
was created a Baron in the Birthday 
Honours of June this year, died on 
August 24 at the age of fifty-nine. 


SIR MACPHERSON ROBERTSON. 
One of the leading business figures in 
Australia, Sir MacPherson Robertson, the 
confectionery manufacturer and philan- 
thropist, died recently at Melbourne at 
the age of eighty-four. He was famous 

for lavish gifts of money. 





SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the Indian “ Quis- 
ling,” head of the Japanese-sponsored s 
called “ Provisional Government of Free 
India,” is reported to have died in hospital 
in Japan on August 19 as the result of 

an aeroplane accident. 





tp . ; SERGEANT W. H. KIBBY, V.C. - - —~ 
i gvistinc (SEATED) IN COURT, BETWEEN UIS Sergeant Kibby, of the Australian Military Forces, whose portrait we | {| ppince RICHARD OF GLOUCESTER, WHOSE FIRST 
; : : - have not previously been able to secure, was posthumously awarded the ies 

| GUARD AND DEFENDING COUNSEL, HENRIK BERGH. {/ Victoria Cross in January 1943 for his gallantry in Libya on the night BIRTHDAY WAS CELEBRATED ON AUGUST 26 

i During the first week of his trial in Oslo on charges of high of October 30-31, 1942. On the death of his platoon commander, Prince Richard, who is the second son of the Duke and Duchess 
| ‘treason, Abraham Vidkun Quisling, whose name has become a Sergeant Kibby assumed command, and at one point dashed forward of Gloucester, was born just before his tather leit England to 
; Synonym for “ traitor,” has sometimes shouted that his charac- alone, killing tnree of the enemy, capturing twelve. Later, advancing take up his duties as Governor-General of Australia. It has 
; ter was being “ besmirched,” but in general has mumbled through point-blank machine-gun fire, he went forward alone to destroy been recently stated tnat the Duke has been ordered « complete 

ion. j the enemy pocket. He was killed when success seemed certain. rest for approximately two months 


his answers to the prosecut 
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) LIFE ABOARD THE NEW LIGHT CLASS OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT-( 


DRAWN BY ouR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. Turner, a’ 





THE SCENE REPRESENTS A BARRACUDA BOMBER, ON OPERATIONS, LANDING ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIE’ 
RUN FORWARD TO RELEASE THE WIRE, WHEN THE BARRACUDA WILL TAXI FORWARD TO THE “P 


In addition to Britain's formidable array of her naval aircraft-carriers of the ideal size for convoy-protection duties. Our drawing, which was made on pich 
* Indomitable "' and “ Illustrious"' classes, which played an important réle board the *‘ Colossus" by our Special Artist, and those on the two following Par 
during the closing stages of the air invasion of the Japanese mainland, there | pages, illustrate scenes typical of conditions which these fine ships might the 
was also present a new class of light carrier, of which H.M.S. “ Colossus” experience while operating in Pacific waters. The drawing above is based on the 
is the first named and after which the class will probably be named. Informa- a sketch made from a position on the port quarter of the carrier, looking | aire 
tion regarding this class has just been released, and they are said to be of forward. A Barracuda bomber has just landed on the flight-deck and has Lan 





RAFT-CARRIER, DETAILS OF 


E. Turner, aT SEA ON BOARD H.M.S. “ Coxrossus.”’ 
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WHICH HAVE JUST BEEN RELEASED. 








AFT-CARRIER “COLOSSUS” IN STORMY WEATHER: THE AEROPLANE HAS PICKED UP THE ARRESTER-WIRE, AND “UNHOOKERS” 
“PARK.” OTHER ‘PLANES STILL AIRBORNE AWAIT THE SIGNAL TO FOLLOW IN THEIR TURN. 


‘O THE 


on 
ing 
ght 

on 
ing 
has 


| 


picked up the arrester wire. Unhooker members of the Aircraft Handling 
Party are running from left and right to free the wire immediately 
the ‘plane is brought to a standstill, after which she will taxi forward to 
the aircraft park ahead of the Barrier, which is falling at this moment. Other 
aircraft are seen in the park with their wings folded. On the left the Deck 
Landing Control Officer (or Batman), shielded from the wind by an upright screen, 


cuts or crosses the signal “‘ bats"’ prior to his ‘' taking on " the next ‘plane to land on 
the flight-deck. Below him stand the two Talkers, one of whom watches operations 
forward and passes information to the Batman, while the other watches through 
binoculars the next ‘plane to land to make sure that hook wheels and flaps are down 
Nate the hook down on an aircraft waiting to land. Transmitter loud-speakers 
round the carrier's sides carry the voice of the Flying Commander from the bridge 
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LIFE ABOARD A BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


Drawn BY ouR SpectaL Artist, C. E. Turner, at SEA On BOARD H.M.S. “ Cotossus.” 
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THE OFFICERS’ ANTEROOM ON A RECENT TYPE OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: THE WARDROOM IN WHICH OFFICERS OFF DUTY RELAX IN COMFORT. 
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“WORKING CABLES"': BELOW THE UPPER DECK THE HUGE ANCHORS DESCEND AND THE CHAIN CABLES ROAR DOWN THE RAMP TO THE HAWSE-PIPES. 


The officers’ anteroom on H.M.S. “ Colossus’ is a spacious lounge, where those | of H.M.S. * Colossus "’ during anchoring or ‘working cables."’ An aircraft-carrier, 
off duty can forgather and relax in comfort, It might be mistaken for a club unlike other warships, necessarily has her winch and chain cables under 
lounge were it not for the fluted ship's side (left), typical of an aircraft- | cover below the flight deck. As the huge anchors are released and the chain 
carrier, and the emergency escape post. Many R.N. officers now wear the cables run out with a roar down the ramp to the hawse- pipes, the fusion 
blue Service dress at sea. She has, besides the latest central messing system, a of metals causes the “sparks to fly," and, with steam from the winch, 


cinema and up-to-date sick bay facilities. Our lower drawing shows the fore-deck produces a spectacular effect. 
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‘VITAL PARTS OF A _ BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER IN 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, C. E. Turner, aT SEA ON BOARD H.M.S. “ CoLossus.” 
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ACTION. 


























HE STEERING RAMS 
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PHASES OF ACTIVITY ON ONE OF BRITAIN’S LATEST TYPES OF AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: THE “ COLOSSUS’’ ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


These sketches, made at sea by our Special Artist on board one of Britain's 
latest types of aircraft-carrier, show four aspects of life aboard H.M.S. ** Colossus."’ 
The Briefing Room, of course, is where pilots, navigators, and other members of air 
crews are instructed prior to operational flights, a task usually conducted by the 
Flying Commander or the Senior Intelligence Officer. Notes are made at small 
tables of target, weather conditions, and so on, for guidance. The Engine and 
Boiler Room scene depicts the modern practice of a complete power unit in one 
space. On right is a Yarrow oil-fired, water-tube boiler with oil suction valves 


below. The gear case of the starboard engine is seen on the left. The Steering Rams 
illustrated are powerful twin hydraulic rams operating 1500 Ibs. pressure to the square 
inch on the rudder head. Our Artist's fourth drawing is of the Wheelhouse, where the 
helmsman (or quartermaster) moves the wheel according to orders received from the 
officer of the watch on the bridge. Modern practice has reverted, strangely enough, to 
the ancient whipstaff method, as the helmsman, being enclosed below, is not able 
actually to see where the ship is heading. He steers simply by instructions from the 
bridge-——an example of the wide system of remote ntrol operated in warships 
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1935—THE BEGINNING OF RADAR. FROM 

ORFORDNESS, SCIENTISTS COULD DETECT 

AIRCRAFT FLYING AT 15,000 FT., 40 MILES 
AWAY. 


THE 


SEPTEMBER 
INCREASED TO 








1938: THE RANGE HAS 

164 MILES, REACHING 

CONTINENT AND COVERING THE 
THAMES ESTUARY. 


SEPTEMBER 1939: PRACTICALLY THE 

ENTIRE EASTERN APPROACHES AND MOST 

OF THE CHANNEL WERE COVERED BY 
THIS DATE. 





IMPORTANT SECRET 


SEPTEMBER 


(“THE BATTLE OF 

BRITAIN ") : AREA INCREASED AND A NEW 

COVERAGE AGAINST LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT 
ADDED. 


1940 








WEAPON OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


=. _ — 


OF 


ARTIST 











SEPTEMBER 1941: THE RADAR WALL 

AGAINST RAIDERS AT 15,000 FT. AND LOW- 

FLYING AIRCRAFT COVERED PRACTICALLY 
ALL THE U.K. 








THE C.H. (‘‘ CHAIN HOME ”’) STATIONS 
FORMED A GREAT RADAR WARNING 
WALL ROUND OUR COASTS, GIVING 
LONG-RANGE WARNING OF THE 
ENEMY (POSITION, STRENGTH AND 
HEIGHT) AND PLAYED A VITAL PART 
IN THE DEFENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
ON THE SCREEN. (RIGHT) BLURS 
INDICATE RAIDERS. AS THEY 
APPROACH, THE ‘“‘ ARC’ SIGNAL” 
DEVELOPS AND GROWS IN SIZE. 
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THE “ OBOE '' SYSTEM, WHICH WAS A GREAT ADVANCE ON “GEE,"" GAVE THE GROUND OPERATOR COMPLETE CONTROL OF THE BOMBING FORCE. THE “ CAT" STATION GIVES OUT SIGNALS 
WHICH KEEP THE FORCE ON A LINE WHICH EVENTUALLY INTERSECTS THE TARGET. AS THE TARGET IS APPROACHED, SIGNALS FROM THE “ MOUSE” 








INTERSECTION. THIS SYSTEM WAS USED TO CONTROL THE PATHFINDER AIRCRAFT. 








STATION GIVE THE POINT OF 








DRAWINGS AND DIAGRAMS TO ILLUSTRATE THE APPLICATION OF RADAR TO THE WAR IN THE AIR: 


have been 


war. 


Our artist's 
specifically in 


drawings 
the air 


larly analysed. 


designed to 
In later numbers the significance and scope of this 
basic secret weapon, when applied to naval and military purposes, will be simi- 
Secretly developed from 1935, its original purpose was to supply 
information from long range of the approach of enemy aircraft. 
in the Battle of Britain supplies the measure of the success of this employment 


show the part Radar played 


Our triumph 


of the principles of Radar. 
for interception in night fighters and the figures of the losses of German: bombers 
to our night-fighters in that spring supply a dramatic comment on the success 
viz., January, 4; February, |; 
After this date enemy attacks dwindled. 
though Radar equipment was, enough was shipped to the island to enable it to 


of the technique 


The year 1941 saw 


THE 


the installation of the first Rada: ge 

| empl 

March, 24; April, 52; May, 102. _ 
Malta was similarly protected. Scarce | — 
| targe 





OFFENCE AND DEFENCE WAS 


bervsskenne G. H. Davis. 
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ENEMY BOMBER OUT OF 

SIGHT OF NIGHT FIGHTER. 

BUT SEEN a 1" STATION 
CONTROLLER BY MEANS OF RADAR. 





(3) PILOT OF FIGHTER SEES 
ENEMY ANDO OPENS FIRE. 


y > 
~~ ENEMY (C). 
~~ 


FIGHTER(C). 


a 
sc . ee 
— - ENEMY (B). 


~ ys 


7 ™ FIGHTER(B). “6.C.1° 
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spouts, Saami ort 


BOMBER. AND GUIDING 
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APPLIED TO THE AIR WAR. 


“6.C.1° STATION. 


=f 


NIGHT FIGUTER. 
TOWARDS THE ENEMY. 


NIGHT FIGHTER'S 


RAD 


AR. SCREEN 


PUT INTO USE 
WHEN DIRECTED 
BY"G.C.1" STATION. 


2 iN 
PILOT RECEIVING ——7 
CIRECTIONS FROM 
OBSERVER. 





~-s 


ENEMY (A). 





(4 
FIGHTER. 
RECEIVING 
DIRECTION 
FROM 

"G.C.1° STATION TO FIGHTER. 
OS 
FIGHTER (A). 














SEA REFLECTS 
N A OARK TONE 





WAVES SENT OUT FROMA & B. 


STATION 


AO 


NAVIGATOR TO RECEIVE, 
SIGNALS BY WHICH 
AND SIMPLIFIED THE 


THIS SYSTEM ENABLED THE AERIAL 
OF HIS RADAR EQUIPMENT, RADAR 
FIX HIS GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, 

DIRECTION OF MASS RAIDS. 


“ GEE ” 
BY MEANS 
HE COULD 


WAVES FROM 
3 STATIONS. 


oF -' 


STATION 








G.CA. ([GROUND-CONTROLLED IN- 
TERCEPTION): IN THIS’ CASE, 
THE CONTROLLER, WHO SEES BOTH 
THE ENEMY AND THE NIGHT- 
FIGHTER ON HIS RADAR SCREEN, 
DIRECTS THE OBSERVER IN THE 
FIGHTER BY RADIO. WHEN ABOUT 
TWO MILES FROM THE ENEMY, 
THE OBSERVER IS ORDERED TO 
SWITCH ON HIS OWN RADAR, 
AND CAN THEN SEE THE ENEMY 
IN HIS CATHODE-RAY TUBE. HE 
THEN DIRECTS THE PILOT UNTIL 
ACTUAL SIGHT IS MADE. 











THE H25 TRANSMITTER, 
AND RECEIVER. 





BOTTOM OF FUSELAGE. 











OF GROUND AS v APSCARe 
On THE CATHODE RAY 


A FURTHER DEVELOPMENT WAS THE “MAGIC EYE," 
HEAVY CLOUD. THIS, WITH THE CODE NAME “ H2%,"’ 


WHICH ENABLED 
CONSISTED OF A “ PENCIL "’ 





y RADAR *pEncis 
FROM AIRCRAFT 
SCANNING THE GROUND BELOW. 


BEAM 


ys 


THE BOMBER AND NAVIGATOR ACTUALLY TO SEE THE GROUND WHEN FLYING HIGH IN DARKNESS AND 
RADAR BEAM WHICH SCANNED THE COUNTRY BELOW AND AHEAD. A FLUORESCENT IMAGE APPEARED 


ABOVE 


ON THE SCREEN, SHOWING GROUND BRIGHTER THAN WATER AND BUILT-UP AREAS BRIGHTER STILL. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES DESIGNED TO SHOW ITS VITAL CONTRIBUTION TO ALL THE FIGHTING SERVICES. 


hold out, 
to play perhaps 
employed were the 

* Gee,”’ each bomber 
regardless of visibility, and 
target became possible. By 


attack 
the 


an even greater réle in 
‘Gee,"’ the “‘ Oboe" and 
was able to ascertain 
the great 


the end of February 


protected by its few but accurately-controlled fighters 


its position 
concentration of 


been 
system 


But Radar targets had 
main techniques the yee 

By. means of very 
accurately at all times enabled 
bombers over a given the most 
1942, 400 acres of German destruction of 


was 
The three 
Magic Eye also 
even more 
remarkable of 
Elberfeld 


devastated ; 

this figure had risen to 2780 acres 
largely employed in 
accurate control of 
testimonials to 


in half 


thanks mainly 
The Gee’ system 
The Oboe" sy 


by the end of February 1943 
was 
ivasion of Normandy stem 
bombers blind targets 
its efficacy was the 


518 aircraft 


the 
and one of 


44 per 


over 
cent 
by 


an hour 
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RADAR DEVICES WHICH HELPED ALL SERVICES TO WIN THE WAR. 














THE RECEIVING INSTRUMENT OF A GROUND-CONTROL 
INTERCEPTION STATION BY WHICH NIGHT FIGHTERS 
WERE DIRECTED TO THE ATTACK. 


=. VITAL RADAR UNITS EMPLOYED IN LfHE LOW-POWER 
CENTRIMEGRIC WARNING SET: (LEFT) THE ‘‘ SUTTON” 
TUBE AND (RIGHT) THE MAGNETRON VALVE. 
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> A BEAUFIGHTER a RADAR NOSE, FITTED TO RE- 4 THE AERIAL OF THE MOST POWERFUL RADAR THE TRANSMITTER OF THE METRE BAND LONG-RANGE 
SEARCH BUILDINGS-—-PART OF THE SYSTEM WHICH } 4 TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER. IN THE WORLD—-THE WARNING SET (SEE PICTURE LEFT) AS USED ON ALL 
SAVED £50,000,000-WORTH OF AVIATION SPIRIT. a. METRE BAND LONG-RANGE WARNING SET. # LARGER SHIPS. # 
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> RADAR IN THE DUNGEONS OF DOVER CASTLE: THE OPERATIONS ROOM OF COASTAL THE ‘‘SKIATRON”™ ATTACHED TO THE RADAR LONG-RANGE WARNING SFT 2 

( ARTILLERY, WITH ITS COMMANDING OFFICER, BRIGADIER RAW (RIGHT, STANDING). ON AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS AND USED TO CONTROL THE MOVEMENT OF veoNTEAS. f 

EE SS wet om ca ¢ 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature which has shown itself in the recent revela- from it was developed the ship-borne Radar set, the means whereby the U-boat 
tions of the wonders of Radar is the flexibility of its main principles and the was tracked down, unseen targets bombarded ‘and the Beane f ai af 
way in which it has been variously developed so as to become an indispensable directed by the carrier. Radar'’s application to coastal artillery has ro or 
of all the fighting Services The Sutton Tube and the Magnetron Valve changed the work of coastal batteries, and probably twenty to thirty me = 


adjunct 
(both of which were developed in this 
the centrimetric Radar set was created This was the basis of modern Radar. 


country in 1940) were the means whereby unseen by the gunness, were sunk by the forty-nine batteries directed by the 
Radar-aided Operations Room at Dover which we illustrate 
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THE PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR (PHYSALIA [SP ?] ARETHUSA) FLOATING WITH CREST 
ERECT TO CATCH THE WIND AND TENTACLES TRAILING BELOW WATER. A 
SPECIMEN FROM THE SCILLY ISLES WITH A FLOAT 7 INS. LONG. 
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SECRETS OF THE PORTUGUESE 
MAN-OF-WAR: HOW PHYSALIA FEEDS. 


——. 


STINGING CELLS 


160) TIMES. 


A PHOTOMICROGRAPH SHOWING UNDISCHARGED AND DISCHARGED 

(NEMATOCYSTS) OF THK PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. MAGNIFLED 

(A) DISCHARGED STINGING CELLS; (B) UNDISCHARGED STINGING CELLS; (C) FREE 

STINGING CELLS; (D) DISCHARGED THREADS PULLED OUT OF THE TISSUES AND 

FREE IN THE WATER. IT IS THESE THREADS, CARRYING WITH THEM A VIRULENT 
POISON, THAT CAN KILL A FISH AND WOUND HUMAN BEINGS. 














(ABOVE, LEFT.) THE PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR CAPTURING A FISH: THE LONG STINGING TENTACLES ARE SEEN WRAPPED ROUND THE FISH, WHICH IS BEING DRAWN 
UP WITHIN REACH OF THE FEEDING POLYPS. (ABOVE, RIGHT.) THE FISH HAS BEEN KILLED AND IS NOW SEEN HELD BY THE FEEDING POLYPS, WHILST THE TENTACLES 
HANG FREELY DOWNWARDS. THE FLOAT 18 SHOWN HEELED OVER TOWARDS THE CAMERA. 


In a descriptive note accompanying the above photographs, Dr. D. P. Wilson, 
M.Sc., F.R.P.S., of the Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, says: “It is 
from the south-west that most of the gales strike upon Cornwall, and it may well 
be that recent south-westerly weather has been responsible for the unusual 
marine animals now being reported from its coasts and those of neighbouring 
Devon. Most striking of them is a kind of floating jellyfish common in the 
warm open ocean far to the south and west of our islands. This is the dreaded 
Portuguese Man-of-war (Physalia), perhaps the most dangerous of all jelly- 
fishes and certainly one of the most beautifully coloured. Since early July 
numbers have been seen off the Scilly Islands by Major A. A. Dorrien Smith ; 
now they are stranding on the Cornish mainland and may soon be reported 
farther east up the English and Bristol Channels. Authentic reports of their 
occurrence, accompanied if possible by a specimen packed in damf# seaweed to 


ensure correct identification, would be welcomed at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory, Plymouth, or by Professor J. H. Orton, Departmerit of Zoology, 
the University, Liverpool. The Portuguese Man-of-war is allied to the jelly- 


fishes, yet it differs from them in being a composite animal—a colony of polyps 
variously modified for the maintenance of the organism as a whole. The 
relatively huge float is one kind of polyp which carries the rest of the colony 
just below the surface of the water. The float is somewhat sausage-shaped, 





pale blue shot with pink, and carries a pink crimped crest along the top which can 


be erected and moved around to catch the wind—acting as a sail for the 
propulsion of the animal and giving it its popular name. Under water is a 
bunched mass of blue and purplish polyps, among them slender flask-shaped 


ones (gasterozooids), which are the feeding organs of the colony. The streaming 
deep-blue tentacles are mouthless polyps, capable of extending for several yards 
in search of prey; their blue spiral ruching consists of batteries of stinging cells 
(nematocysts). These cells shéot out long threads with considerable force to 
penetrate, paralyse, and eventually kill, the prey; they are dangerous even to 
man, causing severe and lasting wounds. It is said that a fish as large and 
powerful as a mackerel can be captured by them. The struggles of the fish 
only serve to entangle it more in, the deadly tentacles, which continue to 
discharge into it thousands of microscopic stinging threads; and by their con- 


traction the fish is drawn up within reach of the feeding polyps, which spread 
are of 


their mouths over the fish and gradually digest it. The photographs 

a Portuguese Man-of-war with a float 7 ins. long. It was got off the Scilly 
Islands by Major A. A. Dorrien Smith and sent in a large jar of sea-water to 
Plymouth. It made a speedy recovery in an aquarium tank. A small wrasse, 
4 ins. Idng, approaching too closely, was promptly caught, providing an oppor 
tunity to obtain what are probably an unique set of pictures.” 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 




















THE 


HEN the end of the war in Europe had been declared, 
the National Rose Society marked the occasion by 
holding its general election of the summer roses in Vincent 
Square. The rose is England’s flower, and so many came 
to welcome its display that at times the roses were only 
to be seen through gaps in the ranks of their supporters. 
As in the summer, so it will be at the show of autumn 
roses this month, for, peace or war, the rose blooms on, 
with new varieties evolving wherever it may be grown. 
How many varieties of the rose are recognisable it would 
be hard to say. Sixty years ago 7000 were listed ; there 
may be 14,000 now. The numbers of their supporters, too, 
rise steadily and certainly : some 11,000 of them are members 
of the National Rose Society. : 

The shows in London are two or three a year in normal 
times ; but there is a continuous show in the Society’s trial 
ground at Haywards Heath, where what might be described 
as eliminating competitions, but more precisely as examina- 
tions, are always being carried on. To the-ground new 
seedlings are sent by their originators for trial. Before the 
war they came, 300 to 400 a year, from nearly every 
European country—France, Holland, Spain, Germany. The 
arrivals, after a year’s trial, roughly classify themselves, 
the best to the good; the good to the middling, and the 
middling to those that are no good at all—and the last 
are the most numerous. From this examination the trial 
ground passes to its oWn annual awards. Each rose that 
receives an award must have at least one quality which is 
an improvement on a rose of that variety previously in 
cultivation ; and the award is besides a guarantee of per- 
fect hardiness in whatever garden it may afterwards be 
grown. The roses in the three acres of the training-ground 
are not coddled ; they are exposed in all seasons to any 
and every vagary of the English climate. Each year there 
remain a number of promising varieties that have no award 
for either their colour, shape or fragrance ; but as a whole 
the garden encloses a collection of species and sub-species 
which for completeness and vigour are to be found. nowhere 
else. The contributors to it are in the main the professional 
growers, the nurserymen ; but the small nucleus of amateurs 
increases and is encouraged, 

In itS orderly array of compartments the training-ground 
offers answers to many questions. One often asked is: 
where are the roses of yesterday ? and the reply is that they 
have yielded -place to their descendants, which have re-— 
formed not only their appearance, but their habits. The 





By E. S. GREW. 


of bright, attractive colouring. Some, with orange and cerise 
shading, tend to burn badly in the summer sun, but in the 
cooler days of autumn are at their best. American growers 
complain that their own hot summer sun burns out what 
would be called the typicalautumn colours. Among these as 
we know them are cherry-red, golden yellow, white shaded 


_ with gold, scarlet, coppery orange, pink, metallic pink and 


vermilion. The yellow roses are at their best in autumn. 


A DISPLAY OF ROSES AT THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S 
TRIAL GROUND AT HAYWARDS HEATH, WITH “ CHAPLIN’S 
PINK CLIMBER” ON THE ARCH. 

















CULTURE OF THE MODERN ROSE. 


When all is said, the modern roses, in their colouring and 
elegance of form, leave little scope for Jament over the 
old-fashioned roses they have succeeded ; and, not least, 
because of the restored quality of fragrance in them. It 
is a common delusion (not shared by growers) that modern 
roses lack scent. The same complaint was made when 
Lord Beaconsfield. was writing ‘ Lothair,’’ as those among 
the few who read it now will discover in his description of 
Lady Corisande’s garden. Whatever roses lacked of it then, 
they do not lack now. The accusation of the scentlessness 

. of modern roses is simply not true. What is the truth is 
that they offer several kinds of scent—some that of the 
hybrid tea, others a fruity scent, and yet others a combina- 
tion of the two. The departed scent most quoted is that of 
the damask rose, but a disconcerting fact is that in some 
damask roses it is not there. In response to the appeal 
for scent a number of years ago, the hybridists turned their 
attention to it, and both the Horticultural Society and the 
.Rose Society offer annually a vase or cup for the best- 
scented rose of the year. In the last competition for the 
Society’s Clay-Cup, fewer than ten damask roses were 
entered ; and the Clay Champion Vase for the best-scented 
seedling of the year was in one year won by the rose 
‘** Barbara Richards,” a fragrant hybrid tea, coppery maize- 
yellow with buff reverse flushed with pale rose. What is 
more to the point is that it is now unusual for a rose to gain 
awards unless, besides shape and colour, it has scent. Only 
25 per cent. of the old roses had scent.- 

The trial ground has other purposes than that of singling 
out for subsequent cultivation the best seedlings of the 
year. It is a research laboratory. where the best conditions 
for cultivation, and the best way of eliminating the frailties 
and the ills of the rose may be learnt. One of the most 
important enquiries has been Mr. Courtney Page’s study 
of rust, the fungus Phragmidium subcorticium, which covers 
the leaves with reddish spots. It first invades the leaves 
about the end of May, but the attack is then usually so slight 
as to pass almost unnoticed. The second and worse attack 
comes about the second week in August, and unless pre- 
ventive measures of spraying are undertaken, it will quickly 
spread over an entire garden and defoliate the plants. 
Certain varieties of roseS are more susceptible than others. 
The Wichuriana roses are immune ; so are the Tea-Noisette 
and the polyanthine varieties, But certain roses can be 
afflicted with the disease and not show it. Such roses are 
“ carriers,”” analogous in the botanical kingdom to the 





ROSES IN THE TRIALS: BEDS OF SEEDLINGS IN FLOWER AT HAYWARDS HEATH. 


rose that 's “‘ newly sprung in June " has now a 
longer day. The majority are at their best in 
June, but now roses are sought that bloom and 
bloom again: the roses that flower from June 
to October, The autumn show will reveal them, 
but to name it a show of autumn roses is to 
mistake its purpose and its quality. Roses 
there are which bloom in June and, after a 
pause, flower again in autumn ; others that are 
at their best in autumn; and roses that are 
never out of bloom from June to late October 
or till November, Some have persevered as long 
as the early days of December. The hardy 
hybrid teas stand high among these perpetually- 
flowering roses; so also do Pernetiana roses, 
named after Pernet-Ducher. In order to obtain 
the wonderful colour effects of the modern rose, 
he sacrificed something of form, but that is no 
longer a reproach, and now the dazzling yellow 
*“ Julien Potin” is one of the Pernetian triumphs, 

Some of the white roses are continuous as 
autumn roses: among them are those which 
compete with those already famous, like 
‘*Margaret Anne Baxter” and “ Frau Karl 
Druschki."" One race, pre-eminently autumn 
flowering, is that of the hybrid polvantha, first 
introduced by the French just seventy years ago, 
a cross between an_ insignificant Japanese \ Gkour 
flowering variety and a hybrid tea. Their 


popularity has increased with the introduction Copyright photographs by Reginald A. Malby and Co., reproduced by Courtesy of the National Rose Society. 





A WHITE CENTRE. THESE ARE ALWAYS IN BLOOM RIGHT UP TO CHRISTMAS. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDLING ROSES FOR EXAMINATION, 


typhoid carriers in the animal kingdom. Phe 
fact that the plants can be infected through 
their roots carries the enquiry a stage farther. 
The stocks on which the rose has been budded 
may be the malefactors, and Mr. Courtney 
Page implicates some decisively. He names 
the stock “* Rosa Laxa” and its hybrids as the 
leading criminals. But to interdict these is 
not enough. The roses that are susceptible to 
the disease must be banished also, lest they 
prove carriers, and sentence must be passed on 
then, though among "them may be a “ Lady 
Pirrie,” a “ Red Star” or a “Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Mayer.” Like zymotic giseases, rust, 
after reaching epidemic stage, is dying out 
rapidly. . 

Two other points of enquiry may be 
mentioned. One of interest to the amateurs 
whose roses are their care and their pride is 
that of the employment of the grass cuttings 
from their lawns, These, so far from being 
banned, should be spread evenly over the 
rose-beds, where they form, in fact, the 
simplest and one of the best natural feriilisers. 
Secondlv, the rose is not afraid of shade. 
Those that grow in it are less liable to 
disease than those which receive full sunlight, 


OF THE HYBRID POLYANTHA ROSE “ BETTY PRIOR,” PALE PINK WITH especially in the hottest part of the day, 


and roses that are always in the shade will 
flourish none the less. 
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DUTCH PAINTINGS ON TOUR: 
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‘“SCENE ON THE ICE"’; BY HENDRIK VAN AVERCAMP (1585-1663). 
Lent by the Trustees of the National Gallery. 
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“A WAYSIDE CHURCH "’; BY JAN VAN DER HEYDEN (1637-1712). 
Lent by the National Trust (Greville Bequest). 





“LANDSCAPE ''; BY PHILIPS KONINCK (1619-1688). 
Lent by Mrs. G. Birnbaum-ten Cate 


Our pictures on this page and on pages 248-249 are drawn /from a remarkable loan 
exhibition of Seventeenth-Century Dutch paintings which is doing a tour of a number 
f provincial galleries. This exhibition, which is being held under the auspices of 
the Arts Council of Great Britain—formerly known as C.E.M.A.—was assembled by 
Mr. Christopher Norris and comprises 41 paintings: 11 from the National Gallery, 
+ from the National Trust (Greville Bequest), | from the Barber Institute of Bir- 
mingham University, and the remaining 25 from the collections of private owners 
This exhibition opened at Worthing on July 21 and remained open until August 1! 
that time it was visited by 18,705 people, and all the catalogues, which it 


During 
would suffice for the whole tour, were sold out in its first stage 


had been 


expected 


ILLUSTRATED 





‘““H.M. YACHT ‘CLEVELAND ’”’ ; 
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LAND- AND SEASCAPES. 
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“TOWN ON A FROZEN RIVER’’; BY AERT VAN DER NEER (c. 1603-1677). 
Lent by the National Trust (Greville Bequest). 





BY WILLEM VAN DE VELDE (THE YOUNGER) (1633-1707). 
Lent by Captain Bruce Ingram, O.B.E., M.C 





BY JOHANNES VAN DE CAPPELLE (1624/5-1679) 
Lent by the Trustees of the National Gallery 


“RIVER SCENE WITH SAILING-BOATS "’ ; 


reports to the date of 
It is expected to remain 
Derby. and can be 


On August 18 the Exhibition opened at Wakefield, and 
writing are that it is meeting with a similar reception there 
there until September 5. On September 12 it reopens at 


open 
seen there until September 29. After this it opens at Cardiff on October 6, closing 
on October 27; then reopening at Norwich on November 3 and remaining open there 
until November 24. No future plans have been made for it after this date, but in 


view of the high and, as it were, concentrated quality of the exhibition, it is certainly 
to be hoped that a London showing of pictures will be arranged. Some notes 
the pictures which we illustrate and also on others which can be seen in the exhibit 
pages of this issue 


will be found on later 
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HOLLAND’S GOLDEN AGE OF ART: 


‘‘THE COOK MAID "’ ; 


BY NICOLAS MAES (1632-1693). 


Lent by the Trustees of the National Gallery. 


HE exhibition from 
which our illustra 
tions on the above pages 
and also on page 247 are 
drawn is a loan exhibi- 
tion, assembled by Mr. 
Christopher Norris, under 
the auspices of the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, 
which recently began a 
tour of certain Provincial 
Galleries. Particulars of 
its itinerary are given on 
page 247. ‘In this ex- 
hibition,” the catalogue 
states, “‘an effort has 
been made to represent 
the many-sided qualities 
and technical brilliance 
of Dutch Seventeenth- 
Century painting. The 
Italian travellers, 
academicians, allegorists 
and society portrait- 
painters have been 
passed over in an at- 
tempt to discover and 
stress an essential quality 
that was then so new 
and is most truly Dutch 
... that intimate under- 
standing and rendering 
[Continued oppostte, centre, 


“PORTRAIT OF A LADY"; 


BY BARTOLOMAEUS VAN DER HELST 


(1613-1670). Lent by the Trustees of the National Gallery 


PAINTINGS FROM A LOAN EXHIBITION 


“THE INTRODUCTION "’ ; 
BY GERARD TER BORCH (1617- 


1681). 


Lent by the National Trust. 


t 


“PEASANTS DANCING AND DRINKING " ; 


“ FLORAL ARRANGEMENT"; BY JAN VAN HUYSUM 


(1682-1749). 


Lent by the Fattorini family 


Lent by the Fatiorim family 


(Above.) “‘A VIEW OF 
RHENEN "’ ; BY SALO- 
MON VAN RUYSDAEL 
(c. 1602-1670). 
Lent by 
Mr. Nicholas Argenti. 


Continued.} 

of the pictorial values 
latent in the simplest 
theme and in the 
most commonplace 
surroundings. In 
scope and realisation 
the school represents 
the beginnings—and 
sometimes even the 
last word—of much 
in our European 
painting.”’ The Seven- 
teenth Century was 
perhaps the Golden 
Age of Dutch Art, 
and in the products 
of that age British 
public and private 
collections are par- 
ticularly rich ; and it 
is interesting to com- 
pare this exhibition 
with the parallel one 
which was organised 
under the auspices of 
the Anglo-Nether- 
lands Society at 
Slatter's Gallery in 
Bond Street earlier 


BY ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE (1610-1685) 





DUTCH MASTERPIECES ON TOUR: 
NOW VISITING PROVINCIAL CENTRES. 


in the year (illus- 
trated in our issue of 
June 30). It would 
seem that this was 
an age when the 
artist was peculiarly 
in sympathy with 
his patron at a time 
when his patron was 
(as Mr. Norris says) 
** the great mass of a 
prosperous people.’’ 
It is the art of the 
humanist, the vision 
of the common man 
seen by the artist's 
eye and transmitted 
by the art of the 
painter. ‘’t hs 
quality which appears 
equally in the land- 
and seascapes of 
Avercamp, van der 
Neer, van der Hey- 
den, van de Velde 
the Younger, Kon- 
inck, van de Cap- 
pelle, Ruysdael and 
van Goyen—which 
we show; the genre 
pictures and interiors 
of Maes, Jan Steen, 
Ter Borch, Metsu and 
van Ostade; the 
animal pictures of 
Cuyp the floral piece 

(Continued opposite. 


“AN ESTUARY"; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1656). 
Lent by the National Trust (Greville Bequest) 


“STILL LIFE’’; BY JAN JANSZ TRECK (1606-1652/3). 
Lent by the Trustees of the National Gallery 


“ SYCTGHEN, THE DUCK, AGED 20"; BY AELBERT CUYP (1620-1691) 


Lent by Dr. James Seymour-Maynard 
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“OUR DAILY BREAD "’; BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679) 
Lent by the Duke of Rutland 


Continued, 

of van Huysum and 
the still life of Treck ; 
and especially in the 
striking portraits by 
van der Helst and 
Hals. Of the pic 
tures in the Exhibi 
tion which we do not 
illustrate, the most 
remarkable are four 
Rembrandts (‘' The 
Portrait of an Old 
Warrior,”’ lent by 
Birmingham Univer 
sity ; ‘ Portrait of a 
Young Man," lent 
by Lord Faringdon 
“Portrait of a 
Rabbi,’’ from the 
National Gallery: 
and the portrait of 
his mother, lent 
by the Earl of 

Pembroke) 


(Left.) “‘ THE DUET "’ ; 
BY GABRIEL METSU 
(1630-1667) 

Lent by the Trustees of 
the National Gallery 


“PORTRAIT OF A MAN"; BY FRANS HALS (1580/1-1666) 


Lent by Mr. George Schicht 











|NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


cS 2Ow D an 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


N the last volume of his planetary trilogy, Mr. C. S. Lewis comes back to earth. The 
period is, to use his own words, “ vaguely ‘ after the war *” ; and Bracton College, 
in the little University of Edgestow, is divided between the Progressive Element and the 
I iehards—not equally divided, since the Progressive Element, besides its genius for crooked 
courses, has the support of a Zeitgeist equally perverse. Young Mark Studdock glories 
in being accepted by it ; for his life’s yearning is to be one of the “ inner circle,” wherever 
and whatever that may be. Thus he favours the sale of Bragdon Wood. This holy of 
holi¢s—a walled grove round Merlin’s Well—is coveted by no less a body than the N.I.C.E.— 
National Institute of Co-ordinated Experiments—the mighty State-supported research body 
which is the new power in England. It has taken the whim to settle at Edgestow ; and 
no site, apparently, will do except Bragdon Wood. The Fellows might be expected to 
resist ; but the Progressive Element knows its job, and swings the vote with much ease. 
Anyhow, the Institute had powers to enforce a sale—though that is not mentioned. 

So the wreckers begin their work, and meanwhile Studdock is, quite informally, invited 
to join them. Their first moves will be “ simple and obvious ”—sterilisation of the unfit, 
liquidation of backward races, selective breeding. Experiment on criminals—to be called 
‘‘ re-education of the maladjusted.”” And soon. Mark, child of the Zeitgeist, has nothing 
against these aims, but really the programme would not matter; what allures him is an 
‘inner circle” more choice, more knowing than he has yet envisaged. 

So far, “‘ That Hideous Strength ” (Bodley Head ; 9s. 6d.) looks like a thriller of the 
best kind. Nor is there any falling-off in Mark’s reception by the N.I.C.E.—his night- 
mare struggle to get on terms with a giant octopus. To change the image, evil advances 
like a steam-roller, completely hidden in a dense propaganda fog. One can believe in all 
that. But then, alas, there is Studdock’s wife (as it is a ‘‘ modern” marriage, they don’t 
get on), who “ dreams true,” and is introduced to the “ Director” (Dr. Ransom, of planet 
fame) and joins his organisation for defeating the powers of darkness. And Merlin wakes 
from his sleep—which is what the N.I.C.E. wanted in Bragdon Wood—and principalities 
and powers descend, and it all, alas, becomes quite unplausible. Even.if you like it as such. 

The author tells us that 
in beginning with humdrum 
scenes he is following the 
traditional *‘ fairy - tale ”— 
that ‘cottages, castles, 
woodcutters and petty 
kings ” : 











were “realistic and 
commonplace” to the men 
of the Middle Ages. He 
forgets that witches and 
ogres were as familiar to 
their imagination as_ cruel 
stepmothers to their experi- 
ence. Whereas “ eldils ” are 
not familiar to us at all. 
And, in our imagination, 
perverted science and State 
tyranny are too real for 
them. 

‘** Fire Bell in the Night” 
(Geoffrey Bles; 8s. 6d.), 
though good reading, would 
not come next on its own 
merits; I have a reason 
apart from that. It is a 
romantic tale of  slave- 
running in New York State, 
just before the Civil War. 
Tall, red-haired Mahala is a 
slave-runner; her lover, 
John Palfrey, fiercely up- 
holds the status quo—not 
that he approves of slavery, 
but because he thinks the 
abolitionists are wrecking 
the Union. It is Constance 
Robertson’s merit that, 
besides romanee without 
stint and a fair measure of 
excitement, she gives us a 
good view of the arguments 
on both sides. 

And (which is why I men- 
tioned her so early) she leads 
on to ** The Winds of Fear” 
(Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.). In this outstanding novel, Hodding Carter’s first, we get the same 
problem at a much later stage : the present stage. We see a little southern town gripped by 
a negro scare. A strange negro has shot the local chief of police in a scrap; it was pure 
chance, and the negro (drunk at the time) might just as easily have been white—but to 
Carvell City it is a portent. ‘“‘ The niggers are getting uppity.’” The war and the per- 
nicious North are to blame. Something must be done at once. And something is done ; 
Cancy Dodd is appointed chief of police. His only qualification—for his record could not 
be much worse—is that he hates niggers. Cancy, thus surprisingly promoted, behaves 
as you would expect. His reign of terror is absolute ; he can get away with any outrage 
against the blacks, because the whites are predetermined in his favour. And any negro 
agitation, or interference by the Northern Press, will make matters worse. 

But that is not the whole story. There ave fair minds in Carvell City; a few men, 
black and white, are working patiently towards better things. Among the whites are 
Kirk Mabry, editor of the local paper, and his son Alan. They manage to detect Cancy 
in a crime that wil/ ruin him ; and after one last upheaval, peace returns—for the moment. 
Certainly, justice is not done; but a little has been gained. And that is the author's 
moral ; only a little can be gained at a time, and by outsiders not even that. Here is a chance 
for us to temper an inevitable judgment with a clearer view of the situation. 

“Time Enough Later " (Macmillan ; 8s, 6d.) is fresh, sparkling and individual—but all 
in the telling. Bessie Drew, a gallant young guttersnipe, escapes from her Sydney slum 
and quarrelsome family in the wake of a distressed genius—at least, he thinks himself a 
genius, and he is by trade a photographer. After a good dose of that, she escapes again, 
into the country, and starts growing vegetables. And that is really her cup of tea. It 
does not sound much, but Kylie Tennant keeps it racy and human. 

Hilda Vaughan’s hero returns, embittered, from the last war to a remote Welsh valley 
and the girl he loved at first sight. He still loves her; and she is married—to another 
embittered wreck, And Mark hates Aim at first sight. Love, hate, and portrait-painting 
lead to violent tragedy, and that again to final convalescence of spirit. ‘ Pardon and 
Peace " (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.) is, however, too facile. 

Thomas Kernan's “ Now With the Morning Star" (Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.) is about a 
German monk thrown on the world by a Nazi dissolution of his Order. As the world, too, 
is Nazi, it has no place for him—till it imprisons him in a labour camp, which is none other 
than his old monastery. And there he awaits the dawn. 

“The Barriers Are Down " (Gollancz ; tos. 6d.) assumes too much, The barriers are 
not down, The fifth century, the Gallo-Romans and the Huns, Rome and Italy, remain 
obstinately beyonce the pale, I am sure Jack Lindsay knows a great deal about it; he is 
very fluent and modern, and his characters—the rebel, the religious seeker, the arriviste— 
present no trouble at all, But there is nothing to hold one, K. Jonn. 


(1594-1665). 


contributed by the National Art Collections Fund. 
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A RECENT ACQUISITION FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY : ‘““THE ADORATION OF THE GOLDEN CALF ae BY NICOLAS POUSSIN 


FRENCH SCHOOL. 


“The Adoration of the Golden Calf” has recently been acquired for the National Gallery from Lord Radnor for £10,000, half the price being 

The picture is one of a pair, the other of which, “ The Crossing of the Red Sea,” 

is still in the possession of the Earl of Radnor. The two pictures are among the most important of the period of the latter thirties 
before Poussin’s visit to France. 
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OUR LAND AND ITS ATTRACTIONS. 


IFTY years ago a little acorn was planted in the rich soil of England : to-day it is a 
mighty oak whose branches spread from the mountains of the Lake District to the 
rugged headlands of the Cornish coast. The planters were a woman and two men: Miss 
Octavia Hill, Canon Rawnsley and Sir Robert Hunter. It is most fitting, therefore, that 
“ THe NATIONAL Trust: A REcoRD oF Firty YEARS’ ACHIEVEMENT ”’ (Batsford ; 12s. 6d.) 
should be dedicated to these three pioneer husbandmen, for their labours have borne much 
fruit. To-day the National Trust is a household term. It owns over 500 places of natural 
beauty and buildings of historic or architectural interest. These include mountains like 
Scafell and Great Gable ; lakes like Crummock and Buttermere ; coastland such as the 
six-mile stretch from Bolt Head to Bolt Tail; estates which vary from Polesden Lacey, 
in Surrey, to the great Wellington estate in Northumberland, which is 20 square miles in 
extent. There are Druids’ Circles and Roman villas, castles and abbeys, manor houses 
and ancient cottages. Entire villages, like West Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, and 
Lacock, in Wiltshire, come into the list. All this and much besides is lovingly and faith- 
fully detailed in the book in a series of eleven essays by distinguished and able writers. 
In addition, there is an admirable introduction by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., who not 
only explains the work of the Trust, but insists that it is doing something more than 
preserving holiday grounds for the masses. ‘ It is also a matter of preserving a main source 
of spiritual well-being and inspiration, on which our ancestors throve and which we are 
in danger of losing for ever... . We are literally ‘ children of the earth,’ and removed 
from her our spirit withers or runs to various forms of insanity.” All concerned in this 
production are to be warmly thanked and congratulated, and not least the editor, James 
Lees-Milne, who also contributes the chapter on the country louse. There are over 100 
illustrations and a delightful ‘‘ jacket ” which takes the form of a reproduction of a late 
eighteenth-century painting by William Daniell, one of a series at West Wycombe Park, 
the seat of the Dashwoods for 250 years, now in the possession of the Trust, together with 
the park and the village at its foot. 

It is but natural that the Lake District should figure largely in every account of the 
Trust’s work. How closely 
identified are many of its 
features has been brought 
home to me—a Lakelander 
born and bred—by a nostalgic 
hour spent with W. A. 
Poucher’s “LAKELAND 
JournEY” (Chapman and 
Hall ; 21s.). This well-known 
photographic artist has 
returned to that corner of 
England of which Hugh 
Walpole wrote: “.. . there 
is no ground’ in the world 
more mysterious, no land at 
once so bare in its nakedness 
and so rich in its luxury, so 
warm with sun and so cold 
in pitiless rain, so gentle and 
pastoral, so wild and lonely.” 
Something of all this is 
sensed in many of the ninety 
pictures in this new volume. 
In one respect, Mr. Poucher 
was unlucky. He set off to 
secure winter scenes—and 
Lakeland in winter is a sight 
for sore eyes when the fells 
and dales are fast held in 
snow and ice, and birch and 
spruce and larch are ethereal 
in their coats of shining mail. 
But there was much rain and 
little snow. That did not 
mean there could be no 
pictures, and when, event- 
ually, there was a sprinkling 
of snow on the tops, the 
artist made the most of his 
opportunity on  Bowfell, 
Scafell, Crinkle Craggs and 
the Langdales. His journey 
took him from Windermere 
to Bassenthwaite via Hawks- 
head and Coniston, Keswick 
and Borrowdale. Lovers of Walpole’s Saga will revel in the pictures of Glaramara, 
Sty Head and the Gables, just as the successors of Canon Rawnsley and his collaborators 
of 1895 will enjoy the studies of such Trust possessions as Castle Crag, Tilberthwaite, 
Friar’s Crag and Tarn Hows. For the mountain lover generally there is a feast of good 
things. Mr. Poucher does well to bring before the general public the beauties of that little- 
known lake, Bassenthwaite, and his opinions concerning the ideal mountain inn are worthy 
of attention. His demand for a “ drying-room "’ will be endorsed by all visitors to Lakeland. 

It was not until I had read “‘ It. Fares tue Lanp,”’ by C. McWilliams (Faber ; 12s. 6d.), 
that I realised the importance of a phrase used by Mr. Harry Batsford in his essay in the 
Trust record. Writing of the ordinary farming country held by the Trust, he had said : 
“It must be gratifying to the Trust executive that their stake in the country’s agri- 
culture is a large and growing one.” Not a particularly striking sentence—until one has 
read how neglect and exploitation of the farmlands of America have brought dire con- 
sequences in their train. What the author presents is a fully-documented account of the 
development of agriculture and of fruit- and vegetable-growing in the States into Big 
Business ; with the consequent destruction of the soil, dangers to the health of consumers 
and, most appalling in its immediate effects, the replacement of the independent farmer 
by a mobile population of ignorant and underpaid field labour often subjected to con- 
ditions little better than slavery. It is difficult to conceive of such a state of affairs obtain- 
ing in England, but Lord Portsmouth, in his closely-reasoned preface, draws attention 
to the need for basing our farming on what is best for the land and how best to use, not 
abuse, natural resources in the comimunity. No temporary advantage of easy sale, he 
declares, should tempt men from that course. This book may be said to be the scientific 
version of John Steinbeck’s ‘‘ The Grapes of Wrath.” 

There has been quite a number of monographs of late dealing with individual public 
schools, one of the symptoms, doubtless, of the growing interest in education which has been 
so outstanding a feature of the later war years. “* Hitton Portrait,” by A. F. Hattersley 
(Collins ; tos. 6d.), is the story of one of the first South African public schools. Hilton 
was founded in 1872 in the days of Bishop Colenso and Cetewayo, the Zulu chief. The 
founders were William Orde Newnham, one of Colenso’s Cambridge pupils, and G. A. Lucas, 
an officer survivor of the wreck of the “ Birkenhead.” The book makes good reading, 
for at a time when the Natal colonist was a robust mixture of the pioneering frontiersman 
and the English gentleman farmer, we find the authentic public school system after the 
pattern of Dr, Arnold’s Rugby not only transported to South Africa but taking firm root 
there, to bear rich and abundant fruit. In the early days of Newnham’s headmastership, 
it was pioneer work in the fullest meaning of the word. The main schoolroom contained 
four tables and eight forms. Two blackboards and a set of Johnston’s maps completed 
the equipment. W. R. Cacvert 
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FAMOUS CARS 


re-appear with many new features 








| The new | The new 

HUMBERS | HILLMAN 
HAWK | MINX 

@ 14 hp. | 10 hp. e 

SNIPE 

I8 hp. | The new 


SUPER SNIPE | SUNBEAM 


277hp. | «TALBOTS 
PULLMAN | The TEN 
27 h.p. | The 2-litre (14 h.p.) 


To be available against M.O.W.T. Licence. 








% Ask your local dealer for details. 


Humber Ltd., and the Hillman Motor Car Co. Ltd., Coventry, 
Sunbeam - Talbot Ltd., Barlby Road, London, W.1I0 


PO ESL Le PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
ny Ot Few st ue 


COLINDALE 4031 
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| “Every home ought to have a refrigerator 


H.M. The Queen at the Building Centre, London 





PRESTCOLD 
will make Qepiperdlin, | 


an | 


every-household word — 





PRESTCOLD 
~<A A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL CO. LTD 


COWLEY - OXFORD 


) 

















WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., LEITH 
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TAILORED 
COSTUMES 


(TO ORDER) 


Suits that are equally correct 
for town or country—in a 
wide variety of Glen-checks 


— Gamefeathers and Glen 
Urquharts. 
Suits of this type made 


exclusively by Burberrys re- 
main undated indefinitely — 
an immense advantage in 
these coupon days. 


Burberrys suits have such 
style and character—perfectly 
tailored and endowed with 
distinction —that they are 
always attractive whatever 
the season. 





BURBERRYS incon’ 
LONDON, S.W.|1 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
Telephone: WHITEHALL 3343. 
BURBERRYS LTD. 
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SAMU BIE § 

\ 

J. SAMUEL WHITE & C® [Tt ST, COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
LONDON OFFICE: 4, WHITEHALL, S.W.I. 
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H.M. King George V1. 
TANQUBRAY GORDON & CO, LTD. 


Gordons 


Stands Supteme 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3 ; Half bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 
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The capital Sigma, 
in mathematies, is a symbol 
meaning ‘the sum of *. 





The Philips emblem, 
in everyday life.is a symbol 
meaning the sum of expert design, 
skilled workmanship and 
good materials. 


PHILIPS 


LAMPS - RADIO -°X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2.  (127n) 
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Es the men of 


the forces we lift 
our hearts, hats 
and voices; yes, 


and our glasses, 





though they cannot 





yet be charged 
OING TO A DANCE TONIGHT ? with 


Use this non-vanishing foundation cream 





> and be sure of a successful evening 
Why e Because war conditions 
restrict supplies of bitter oranges, OW many dances have been spoilt for you by 
which prevents the manufacture of H 

“GOLDEN SHRED.” Fruit is 
controlled, but quality 


HUUUAUNUAANUU UAT ALAA 





constant concern about the appearance of your 


ake- f “ ori ‘ é XN ‘ 
make-up? Every girl knows no man likes to see her 


cannot be standardised. working away with her powder-puff every five minutes. 
Robertson’s pre - war WHY YOUR MAKE-UP WILTS. Your make-up usually dies 


reputation and _ skill, 
coupled with our 80 
years’ old _ tradition, | amount of powdering then will repair the damage. Coty 


on you because its foundation has disappeared. No 


still count for a lot. | 





Foundation Cream on the other hand does not vanish. 


It's Robertson's but holds the 
“you can depend on it! | powder and rouge 








Kia-Ora fruit squashes 





























in position long were and will again 
aS é ‘ter ay ake- be the orld’s best. 
as after other make FOUNDATION CREAM a sh . 
ee ups have w ilted. The base of make-up confidence ee 
JAMES ROBERTSON AND SONS (P.M.) LTD a: cae 
Golden Shred Works, aaa 
London Paisley Manchester Bristol 
Wile os amd | THE GREATEST ECONOMY with CONTINUOUS COMFORT 


LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be | 


i am a fuel saver 





SAVE FUEL—this and every winter—with 
an ESSE, either closed type (burns anthracite, 
coke or other smokeless fuel) or, open closed 


style, using ordinary coal or any solid fuel. 


PATENT STOVES 


COZLLAMMM MMM 





No. 22 Bj ESSE, closed-fire type 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., sonnyarince - scottanp 


obtained from che Organising Secretary, Established 1854 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., London: I! Ludgate Circus, E.C.4; 46 Davies Street, W.1 


CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY : 
Resistared under the Wen Chartlias At. boée. Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow 


























DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Gnd» ADAGES N°20 


- Practice makes per- 





Make Wright's 


Sadness and despair are turned 





6 > ¢ 
wr Nother, pursuits into happiness and hope the ‘rule’ for the 

in all other pursuits. i gS PI , 

But to keep your throug the g a hl ae eee 

hands free nl cuts, influence of Dr. Barnardo's Loilet and Nu s¢ ry ° 
and scratches make a practice of iniane, elias tease of ener re : 
wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. “es | Kind to the 
They're durable, are washable destitute children is always - | satel kj 
and wetting won’t harden them. in the region of 8,000. enderest skin. 


““THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT”’ 
2/6 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 
2/9 post free. (State size 
and send!| coupon per pair.) 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 






renvers oe" — WRIGHTS 
10/- COALTAR ss 
will feed one child for a week. SOAP . aed 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to ona Crates 


92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway London, E.!. o 
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GARDEN GLOVES 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.— This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher list giver € le 
resold, bired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold bired out or otherwise disposed of in mutila 
condition or in any enautvestent cover by way of Trade, of affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial watter whatswever 
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